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" IVhoso iooteih not his own horn^ 
By -whom shall his horn be tooted? *' 

vOT HIS volume is an official publication by the Statistician of Superior. From a literary standpoint it must be described as little better than a 
♦Jl hodge-podge, a patchwork — imperfectly digested and crudely edited. On the 8th of May, 1889, the Statistician was elected; on the 8th of 
November the resolution authorizing his Report was passed by the City Council, and on the 7th of January, 1890, the illustrations and written 
matter which comprise the following pages were ready for the printer, as required by Section 28, Chapter V, of the City Charter. 

Those acquainted with the large amount of traveling and correspondence required of the Statistician during this brief period, in addition to the 
workof gathering and prej>aring materials for the Report — "The Eye of the Nortn-west " — will not wonder at the crudities of his volume. How- 
ever, permit him to express the hope that it will be found to contain nothing false or misleading — unavoidable errors excepted. 

It is designed to be a historically correct reference to the settlement, growth and condition of Superior, for the information of those interested in 
building cities and establishing industries, homes, reputations and fortunes. The dates which disclose how recently our lusty youn^ community was 
founded, the figures which reveal the size and character of her business transactions, the illustrations which permit strangers to obtain a truthful view 
of what has grown up in our midst within a period of three years, tell our story of enterprise and progress more eloquently than it could ever be told 
by mere word-assertions. 

The illustrations are semi-photogravure reproductions from negatives made by Will D. Baldwin during the fall of 1889. As far as they cover 
the ground, therefore, they form a picture of Superior which as to truthfulness can not be questioned. 

It should be recollected by non-resident readers that there is but one city here. Superior was pre-empted in 1853, platted in 1854, paralyzed by 
the panic in 1857. West Sui)erior townsite was platted in the winter of 1884-^5 adjoining the original settlement on the west, and was therefore called 
•• West " Superior. In 1887 the present municipal territory was incorporated as the Village and in 1889 as the City of Superior. They are now growing 
and crowing and waxing rich as " one and inseparable," though the west end is sometimes referred to as " West '' and the east end as " Old " Sui>erior. 

Even if the knock-down argument of the Vermont Sunday-school boy be correct, that " God can't make a three-year-old colt in a minute," it is 
nevertheless true that a set of enterprising and far-seeing men have made here a 25-year-old city in the brief space of tnree years, and the work is not 
yet fairly begun. In 1855 the entire county of Douglas contained, according to the census report, a population (including Indians) of 385; in i860, 
812; in 1865, 532; in 1870, 1,122; in 1875, 741; in 1880, 655; in 1885, 2,704. In June, 1887, the plat of Superior contained 3,353 inhabitants, and 
in September, 1889, according to R L. Polk & Co.'s Directory, 14,239. This astonishing increase has taken place within three years and within the 
limits of Superior. Material affairs of every kind have increased in the same proportion. Enormous grain elevators, vast merchandise docks and 
warehouses, splendid theaters, costly church edifices, palatial homes, public water and gas works, electric street railways, electric light and power for 
public and private use, fine school structures, splendid hotels, capacious steel works, the great Standard Oil plant, prosperous coking ovens, mammoth 
coal-distributing docks, large wagon works, foundries and machine shops, a bonded warehouse, a modern hospital, ample banking and financial institu- 
tions, five distinct railway systems, limited vestibuled trains, unsurpassed sliort-line service, free terminal arrangements for all incoming and outgoing 
freights, lumber and planing mills, dry-docks, stone and adamant and Portland stone works, brick and terra cotta works, millionaire improvement 
companies, social and commercial clubs, a free library and half a dozen newspaper establishments — these occupy the places of the stumps, pine trees 
and underbrush which four years ago made most of the plat of Superior an impenetrable wilderness. 

The mere building of a city, however, may be accomplished almost anywnere; but it is dangerous to erect one on a small place or in the midst 
of small things. I^rge communities must stand on large and firm foundations, surrounded by great resources and in locations designed by nature for 
transactions on a grand scale, or they can not endure. Superior fulfills these conditions. There is nothing mean or small about Tier resources, her 
plan or her environments. To the west extend the richest agricultural, grazing and mining districts in America. At her feet break the eternal waters 
of Lake Superior, the head of the greatest internal water system of the world. Across her streets fall the shadows of an empire of timber. At her 
doors are the most plethoric copper and iron mines on the foot-stool. She is the gate-way between the thing made and that out of which it was con- 
structed — ^between the raw material and the finished article — ^between the dominion of production and that of transportation. Very soon, within ten 
years probably, her mills and warehouses will ship in unbroken bulk across the Atlantic Ocean. Forever Europe and the East will be in need of tim- 
ber, iron, meat and bread. Forever the great fields and mines and forests tributary to this section will produce that bread, and meat, and iron, and 
timber, and forever Superior, the farthest water point from Europe and the nearest water point in America to those products, will store and grind, 
manufacture and ship for the world, and for herself enjoy perpetual growth and prosperity. Come and see us. i mi. mj 1 J /> 

Superior, January 7, 1890. Digitized by Vn t/lL/F/ IV^ 
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Works, La Belle Wagon 180 

WrightFarm (1855) 83 

Zachau, August 31 
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SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 

.^JdVANTAGE of location— Of course it is a superfluity to go through the solemn formah'ty of describ- 
qJ J- ing the geographical location of our city ; still it may properly be mentioned for the sake of completeness. 

Superior, in latitude 46^ 38' 31" north, and longitude 92^ 4' west of Greenwich, is at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, on St. Louis, Superior and Allouez Bays, and between the Nemadji and St. Louis Rivers. Both of these 
streams are navigable, and empty into Superior Bay and then into the lake in such a manner as to furnish three 
great water fronts on as many sides of the city, all enlarged and enriched by lesser bays, roadsteads, water-pockets, 
headlands and peninsulas. 

The student of natural advantages, by consulting a map, will see that Superior possesses all that it is possible 
to give to a spot of this size — two rivers, three bays, a perfect land-locked harbor seven miles in length, and a level, 
gently-sloping site forever and ever at the head of Lake Superior — forever and ever at the end of deep-water naviga- 
tion in the interior of the vast North American continent. 

Of these peculiar, great and special advantages we never can be robbed. In these we are secure against any 
act of Congress, change of administration, or even form of gc^Vernment or national allegiance; secure against 
drought and flood, grasshoppers and hard times, politicians and pools — for our splendid location is the gift of God 
and will endure for all time. As Athens was the " Eye of Greece,'* so shall Superior be the Eye of the great and 
splendid North-west. 

OUR LAKES, BAYS, RIVERS. 

1[?AKE SUPERIOR — This is an historic body of water. It was better known than any other of the Great Lakes to 

I '^^ geographers and cartographers 250 years ago. On Champlain's map of 1632 it is tolerably perfect; in 

Joliet's map of 1673 it is more accurately delineated, far, than even Erie or Ontario; in Father Marquette's map even 

the islands and St. Louis River are shown, while Franquelin's map of 1688 has nearly perfect outlines of the head of 
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12 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

the lake including the proper courses of the St. Louis and Nemadji Rivers. Champlain named it " Grand Lac ; " 
Father Marquette called it " Lac Superieur de Tracy ; *' in some of the Jesuit Relations it is referred to as " Lac 
Conde/' and in Longfellow's " Hiawatha *' the Chippewas are made to call it " Gitche Gumee." The French 
called it Superior because it is above, over, higher up than the others. The very name, Lake Superior, always sug- 
gests thoughts of greatness and grandeur. It is the largest, the coldest, the clearest and the deepest body of fresh 
water on the globe. To the human mind it is in every sense an ocean — limitless, fathomless, restless, beautiful, 
terrible. But it is more variegated and a hundred times more beautiful than any ocean. Its temperature does not 
change more than six or seven degrees from one year's end to another. It does not freeze, except around the edges, 
in winter, nor does the temperature of the main body rise above 40^ in summer. Buckets dropped over by passing 
steamers bring up, in the hottest weather, water as clear as crystal and as cold as ice. A person once beneath its 
surface never rises — it has never been known to give up its dead. The clearness of this mighty basin of water is 
marvelous. Except where there is discoloration by inflowing streams, this clearness is more than clear — it seems to 
add power and distinctness to the vision. A knife or a spoon lying on the bottom at a distance of twenty feet 
appears fully as large and distinct as if in the hand; while the same object twenty feet distant, out of water, would 
seem diminished in size and uncertain in outline. 

Lake Superior, 400 miles in length, 160 miles in breadth and 1,000 feet in depth, with an area of 32,000 square 
miles, in the center of the North American continent, is a stupendous monument to the perfect wisdom of creation. 
On its shores are wide forests of pine and other woods, and inexhaustible mines of granite, slate, sandstone, iron, 
copper, silver and gold, which, without its waters, would have been worthless and unused for ages ; while on its 
bays are thriving cities whose trade reaches into remote sections which would have been still unsettled had there 
been no Lake Superior. And the best, the liveliest and most promising of them all is Superior, at the head of the 
lake, the eternal point of transfer between consumer and producer, between the East and the West, between land 
and water. 

" Westward the Star of Empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day — 
Time's noblest offspring is its last." 

Lake Ontario is the first " act," Erie the second, Huron the third, Michigan the fourth and Superior, the great- 
est as well as the ** noblest," is the fifth and last in this westward course of empire. All hail, grand and glori- 
ous Old Superior! ^^ 
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14 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST, 

SMALLER LAKES — There are several lakes in Douglas County in which fishing and trapping are unsur- 
passed. The largest is Nebagamain, next Barden, and third St. Croix. On the last named is a Chippewa burial 
ground and on its shores Daniel Greysohlon DuLhut built a fort and trading-post more than two centuries ago. 
The still smaller lakes are Bond, Howe, Eau Claire, Safford, Lyman, Aminicon, Summit, Le Clair and Locker. 
They are all clear, cold, and well-stocked with the finest fish. 

SUPERIOR BAY — It is easier to refer the reader to the map than to clearly describe this bay. It is formed by 
over seven miles of the mainland of Wisconsin on the southwest, a mile of the mainland of Minnesota on the 
north, seven miles of a strip of land (known as Minnesota Point) on the northeast, and a mile or more of Wis- 
consin soil on the southeast. In other words, it is over seven miles in length and one in breadth, with its mouth 
opposite Superior. It is the most perfect land-locked harbor in the country. 

ALLOUEZ BAY — This is a smaller and shallower bay, south of and opening into Superior Bay. It was 
named by Wm. H. Newton after Father Claude Allouez, who camped on its shores in 1666. 

ST. LOUIS BAY — This is merely the widening of the mouth of the St. Louis River, which is again con- 
tracted just before emptying into Superior Bay. The bottom is soft and easily dredged. 

ST. LOUIS RIVER — This stream, forming the boundary between Wisconsin and Minnesota, is navigable for 
twenty miles to Fond du Lac, Minn. It is wide and crooked, full of bayous and lagoons, with ever-changing 
banks of deep forests and high, rocky bluffs, sharp turns and placid lakes, narrow channels and dark, evergreen 
islands — perpetual surprises. Above the rapids at Fond du Lac it becomes wildly picturesque — waterfalls, glens 
and precipitous cliffs of granite. Our illustrations present several views of its natural beauties. T. M. FuUerton, 
describing this river in 1843, ^"d the panorama spread below one of its bluffy shores, said he ** had never seen 
another spot where such a comprehensive view of the vastness of creation could be obtained." On Franquelin's 
map of 1688, St. Louis is named "River du Fond du Lac." Its present name was bestowed, it is said, by 
Daniel Greysohlon DuLuht, in honor of Louis XIV, " The Magnificent." The Chippevvas called it Wah-nit-ay- 
guay-och — crooked, circular. 

NEMADJI RIVER — This stream flows into Superior Bay near its outlet into I^kc Superior. It is a deep 
stream with soft, peaty banks, which render dredging and dock-making easy and cheap. The name was given by 
the Chippevvas, and signifies " left hand," meaning the river at the left hand as one enters Superior Bay from the 
lake. The real name of the left-hand river is Ne-madji-tic-guay-och — principal accent on "tic." On Franquelin's 
map of 1688 it is put down as " River St. Jacques." ^^ _ 
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16 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

BRULE RIVER — This river, in the eastern part of Douglas County, is famous as the best trouting stream in 
the North-west. It is not large, but is beautiful, solemn, restful, picturesque, enchanting. Some of its features are 
shown in our illustrations. The name Brule is French, and signifies "burnt" — dois Brule, or " Burntwood River." 

OTHER RIVERS — Other streams in Douglas County are the Aminicon, Copper, Poplar, Middle, Moose, St. 
Croix, Black, Pokegama, Eau Claire and Totogatic, besides McLean, Balsam, Bluff and Bear Creeks. 

SCENERY, HUNTING AND FISHING, AND LEGENDS. 

(^ CENERY — Within thirty miles of Superior may be found more varied if not more beautiful scenery than at any 
^^^^^ other point in the Union. Across the St. Louis River, and along the north shore of Lake Superior, is the great 
range of granite — bold, picturesque, variegated, savage — from whose elevations are obtained splendid views of Lake 
Superior and the surrounding rivers, harbors and bays. From the Nemadji River eastward along the south shore the 
scenery is of the opposite character — wooded, bluffy, sombre, green, indented by the mouth of many creeks and 
rivers. South of us, within two hours' drive, are the falls of Black River, the Minnehaha of Wisconsin, 1 50 feet or 
more in height. The waters plunge over a broken declivity in the midst of a dense forest, full of caverns, huge 
rocks, sunless grottoes, calm pools and dashing sprays. Here could be made one of the finest parks in the coun- 
try at very small expense. The St. Louis River, dotted with islands, bays, bayous and little lakes, with high, rocky 
banks on one side and dense forests of pine, spruce, balsam and birch on the other, must forever be an attractive 
stream. The Nemadji River is crooked, calm and sombre. The Brule River, the most famous trouting stream in 
the world, and also a grand hunting ground for deer and lesser game, is quiet, deep, narrow and full of pockets and 
shady bays. 

Excursions are made almost nightly, especially if there be a moon, on Lake Superior, and daily up the St. 
Louis River to Fond du Lac. Other excursions are to Agate Bay, on the north shore, where great quantities of 
agates are to be had as freely as gravel-stones. Still other excursions are around the headland to the Apostle 
Islands, the site of the first mission on Lake Superior. Lake St. Croix, at White Birch, is a beautiful body of 
water filled with pickerel and muskallonge ; and there are numerous other lakes in the county, not so easily reached 
because of the lack of railroad facilities. With the increase of the means of transportation a great variety of 
attractive natural scenery will be easily accessible from Superior. Canoeing up and down the Nemadji, Brule 
and St. Louis Rivers, and along the shores of Lake Superior, is a favorite pastime in summer, as it is also 
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18 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST 

healthful and interesting. Summer camping parties are common on Wisconsin Point, on the Brule River and at 
White Birch, with the means of subsistence always near at hand. 

HUNTING AND FISHING — For the sport of hunting and fishing this spot is surpassed by no other. From 
the lakes we get whitefish and Mackinaw trout, Lake Superior herring and siskiwit ; while from the bays and 
rivers we take sturgeon, black and rock bass and other varieties of fish. From the Brule River and its branches 
come the finest brook-trout in the world, for its waters are never warm. From the smaller lakes already mentioned 
we take principally pickerel, pike and muskallonge. In spring and fall our bays and rivers are alive with all the 
varieties of duck, brant and wild geese. Pigeons, however, are scarce, but partridges are always to be had in the 
adjoining woods. As for other game, the Indians and trappers find an abundance of porcupine, musk-rats, 
weasels and such like, deriving sustenance from the meat and a considerable income from the sale of skins. As 
for deer, this is the sportsman's paradise. It may, in fact, be said that not even horse or dog is required. A few 
hours of travel on foot brings the hunter to forests in which deer are abundant. Indeed, they are so abundant that 
the slaughter generally continues contrary to law by the hordes of pot-hunters and butchers who flock to this section. 
Deer and bear have both been shot within the city limits during the past year, and large numbers of them are 
brought down during the hunting season within ten or twelve miles of the city. We may, for the benefit of those 
not posted, include here a brief statement of the game laws: 

FISH AND GAME LAWS OF WISCONSIN, 1889 WHEN MAY BE CAUGHT, TAKEN OR KILLEP. 

GAME. FISH. 

Woodcock Aug. i, to Dec. 15 



Quail, partridge, pheasant, prairie hen or prairie 

chicken, grouse of any variety, plover, squirrel. Aug. I, to l^c. 15 
Snipe, wild duck of any variety, wild goose or 



Brook, Rainbow and Mountain trout April 15, to Sept. i 

Mackinaw (lake) trout Jan. 15, to Oct. i 

Pike (wall-eyed) May i, to March i 



brant of any variety, or any aquatic fowl Aug. i, to Dec. 15 ^^^^^^ ^reen and Oswego bass, and Muskal- 

Deer, buck, doe or fawn Oct. 15, to Dec. I ^^^S^ ^W i, to Feb. i 

Otter, martin, mink or fisher Nov. i, to May i ■ ^Vhitefish (in inland lakes, etc., with net) Nov. 10, to Dec. 15 

LEGENDS — As these were favorite hunting, fishing and camping resorts of the Indians, it is natural that many 
of the legends pertaining to aboriginal occupancy should still be hovering around. Some of them have impressed 
the locality with the names of the persons involved in these legends, or with names indicating the principal events per- 
petuated in Chippewa song and story. For instance, Spirit Lake, in the St. Louis River, opposite the city of 
Superior, contains in its centre Spirit Island, " and thereby hangs a tale : " 
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SCENERY, HUNTING, FISHING, AND LEGENDS. 19 

From time immemorial the Chippewas and Siouxs had been deadly enemies. A young Sioux chief, while hunt- 
ing deer east of the St. Louis, in Chippewa territory, met a beautiful girl, the daughter of the Chippewa chief, 
Buckada. Of course they fell in love with each other and wished to marry ; but, as there could be no peace 
between the two nations, there could be no intermarriage. Feeling that they had been designed by nature for each 
other, they resolved to defy the two great tribes to which they belonged and elope — the intrepid young chief crying 
like Marc Antony, his contemporary : "All for love ; the world well lost ! " 

As was to be expected, both nations dug up the tomahawk and started in pursuit of the dishonored lovers, 
turning their honeymoon into a hustling-match, neglecting to scalp and roast and eat each other in their savage 
eagerness to break up a love-match. At last the young couple were traced to Big Island, where the palefaces of 
to-day hold Sunday-school picnics and gather wild flowers. It was dusk. A single canoe which the fugitive chief 
had provided hung to the shore. Into this the pair leaped and sped across Spirit Lake and the channel to Spirit 
Island, leaving, we suppose they would say in a novel, " a howl of baffled rage " behind. 

Early on the following morning their pursuers secured rafts and canoes and crossed over to the island, prepared 
to put the fleeing lovers to death, when lo ! the island was deserted. No traces of the unhappy children could be 
found save the broken canoe and the litter of balsam boughs on which they passed together their last night on earth. 
The Great Manitou, to show two of the most powerful nations of the forest his regard for true love, had spirited 
away the young sweethearts — taken them to the happy hunting-grounds, where honeymoons are less exciting and 
tomahawks are unknown. From that day to this our little evergreen island has been called Spirit Island, and from 
that day to this no Indian foot has ever trod its shores. Even the civilized Chippewas of to-day regard the spot 
with superstition, keeping entirely away from it, and never referring to the place unless questioned. 

The Chippewas were of the opinion that " Mudji Manitou," or the Smoky or Black God, the Great Evil Spirit, 
had his habitation under the water at the entrance of Superior Bay. This belief seems to have arisen from the 
fact that the outward current here meets the wind and waves from the lake, thus making an almost perpetual 
though not violent disturbance of the water. Before going to battle, or trying to pass out through this entrance 
to Lake Superior, it was the habit of the Chippewas, in order to propitiate this Great Black Spirit, to drop into the 
disturbed water kettles of choice meat, plugs of tobacco, pipes and sacks of spiced wild rice. To these various 
articles they tied large stones, in order to sink them down to the bottom where the Great Spirit was supposed to 
be forever hungering and thirsting and troubling the waters. They believed that while the old devil was busy with 
eating and smoking they could pass in or out with safety. In hard times, when meat and tobacco were mjt plentiful. 
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SCENERY, HUNTING, FISHING, AND LEGENDS. 21 

rendering the giving of great presents to Mudji Manitou difficult or impossible, the Chippewas were in the habit of 
making a portage at a narrow place across Minnesota Point in going to and from Lake Superior. The few remaining 
Chippewas here still believe the devil's home to be at the mouth of Superior harbor. The whites, however, 
seem to believe the old rascal sometimes comes ashore to take a hand in the general disturbance of human affairs. 

The stories of battles which have taken place here are almost without number. It seemed to be for a great 
part of the time the dividing line between the prairie Sioux nations on the west and the Chippewas, who extended 
across all the country south of Lake Superior, on the east. Excursions into each other's territory were frequent 
and the battles terrific, for both were numerous and powerful nations, and brave as well as skillful fighters. The 
Chippewas, however, did greater execution in the wooded districts, and therefore always coaxed the Siouxs into 
their own country, if possible. It is said that the Chippewa nation, at the time of one of their feasts, captured, 
between the Nemadji and St. Louis Rivers, on the land where Superior now stands, more than three thousand 
Siouxs and put them all to death. Of course there was torture without end, and the legends say that a great part 
of the Chippewa nation had trophies of Sioux flesh for a whole moon. It is also said that from this circumstance arose 
the Chippewa name for Sioux, Bwanak, which means, " those we roast on a spit." 

Before the unfortunate prisoners had all been roasted and scalped, the remainder of the Sioux nation had gathered 
for the rescue. The Chippewas then adjourned, with about one hundred victims, to Minnesota Point, and there 
finished their awful feast. The last man to die was an aged chief named The Black Eagle. Around him they sang 
and danced with wild and furious glee, for they knew he was a brave warrior. If the story of the legend be true, 
we may learn, from the manner in which he met his fate, how an Indian can die. Seating himself on a log with his 
back against a tree, he painted his face with colored clay and began to chant the death-song. It was evening, and 
the woods were lighted only by the camp-fires of his enemies. As the dancing Chippewas approached nearer and 
nearer with their fiery splinters, his song grew more loud and fearless. The flourish of tomahawk and scalping- 
knife and the fiendish yelling of his captors apparently had no effect upon him ; his face showed no signs of pain or 
fear. Finally they seized the tuft of hair on his head and tore away his scalp and put out his eyes. They then began 
shooting poisoned arrows and throwing splinters so as to cut his ears, his neck and his breast, at last literally pin- 
ning him to the tree, yet skillfully avoiding the vital parts. This " sport" continued until midnight, and until mid- 
night the weird death-chant of the wonderful old warrior continued to resound through the gloomy pine forest At 
last, disfigured and cut so as to be almost unrecognizable, torn and reeking with blood, weakened by suffering, the 
chief was dispatched by the master of ceremonies. ^^-^ t 
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Whatever we may have to say of the Indian, it is not probable that there is a white man upon the face of the 
earth who could pass through an ordeal of this kind without manifesting fear of death or giving indication of the 
unutterable pain which the victim must have felt; and all this time, it must be recollected, a " small fire," as 
the Chippewas call it, was blistering and crisping his lower limbs. The whites may know how to live, but the 
Indian certainly knows how to die. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 

^TyriSINFORMATION — The first objection an uninformed stranger offers to this region as a place of residence 
(5/ ^y^^^is its unfavorable climate. He seems to fear that if he should suffer a fall in this vicmity he would be 
thrust through and killed by the North pole. If one prefers the lolling, scorching, miasmatic airs of the equator, 
then indeed is the climate of Superior " unfavorable." But if health and comfort and ability to work, eat, sleep, 
study and do business are preferred, then either the summers or winters of Superior surpass those of any point farther 
south. It is true we do not raise oranges and pomegranates at Superior, but we raise bright eyes, ruddy cheeks, 
lithe, strong bodies, great mills and ships, immense docks, elevators and factories and bushels of bonnie dollars. 

WINTER — James S. Ritchie, who has resided here more than a third of a century, says : "There is nothing 
relating to Lake Superior more misrepresented and less understood than its winters, the very mention of which a 
few years ago, and even at the present time, in the Atlantic states, conveys almost a sensation of misery — but how 
far the reality? Instead of snow, sleet, rain and fog alternating with very little sunshine, what do we find? The 
winter season is the most agreeable part of the year, with plenty of blue sky, fine, bracing atmosphere, and very 
little rain from November until April. Besides, coughs, colds and diseases of the lungs are comparatively unknown 
here, and this alone should recommend the climate of Lake Superior. Tis true, snow falls to a considerable depth, 
making the roads level and filling up all their inequalities ; and, so far from being an inconvenience, adds greatly to 
the comfort and happiness of all. In this region, less snow falls than in either the New England states or Northern 
New York. The testimony of the oldest fur-traders long accustomed to this climate, the careful meteorological 
reports of the army surgeons, prove the truth of these assertions." 

A. F. McKay, M. D., in his " Climatology of Lake Superior," says : " V7e claim that the impression so preva- 
lent that the head of Lake Superior is the starting point for all the cold waves and blizzards of the North-west, or 
that we experience the cold waves and blizzards of the prairie regions, is erroneous. We have absolutely no days 
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24 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

when it is impossible or dangerous for any one in average health to go anywhere that business or pleasure may 
demand." 

AUTUMN — The resident of Superior who is not enthusiastic when describing our autumn weather, is not consid- 
ered patriotic — not even a good citizen. Until it is about time for winter to set in, the nights, owing to the influence 
of the lake, are little cooler than they are in July or August, while the days, generally without winds or showers, 
are soft and hazy. In short, autumn is here simply a long, dreamy period of enchanting " Indian Summer," and 
makes glorious atonement for the sourer months of spring. 

SUMMER — After the showers and sleets of spring are over, we have little disagreeable weather at this point. 
The good weather is gloriously bright and clear, and the stormy weather comes in the form of heavy showers, which 
are usually of short duration, and clear up as abruptly as they come. The sky is high, clear and blue; distant 
objects appear to the eye singularly near and distinct; strong winds rare and the nights always fresh, cool and con- 
ducive to sound sleep. Mr. Ritchie, after thirty-five years of experience, deposes that ** in midsummer this climate is 
delightful beyond comparison, while, at the same time, the air is softly bracing. The winds are variable, and rarely 
continue for more than two or three days in the same quarter." We have no cyclones here and the nights are never 
very dark. Evening twilight lasts in summer until nearly lO o'clock, and then the soft tints of the "northern 
lights " appear — too beautiful to be described. 

HEALTH — A. F. McKay, M. D., in his " Climatology of Lake Superior," says : " Acute inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, which one would naturally suppose would prevail in this region, is almost an unknown quantity. Asthma, 
bronchitis, acute and chronic pneumonia, pleurisy and advanced chronic catarrh, are of very rare occurrence, and 
for hay-fever our climate is a specific. But it is perhaps in those cases of general debility, arising in any section, 
but more especially in the regions properly classed as * malarial,* and those patients classed as * bilious,* that the 
most remarkable effects of a change to our invigorating and energizing climate will be manifested. There is an Old 
Settlers* Association of some 130 male members, none of whom have lived here less than thirty years; their 
ages will average over sixty years. Of the others who came at the same time only eleven have died, and those all 
at a good old age with one or two exceptions. Of them all not one has died of consumption ; I do not know of a 
single case of consumption among them." 

James S. Ritchie, one of the earliest settlers at Superior, says : " We have no epidemics, no endemics ; mias- 
matic affections with their countless ills are unknown here, and the lustre of the languid eye is restored, the pale- 
ness of the faded cheek disappears when brought into our midst. The characteristics of the Lake Superior climate 
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28 THE EYE OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

must be felt to be fully realized, but when once experienced will hardly be relinquished for any other. The purity 
of the atmosphere makes it peculiarly adapted to all those afflicted with pulmonary complaints, and suc/t a thing as 
consumption produced by the climate is wholly unknown. Fever and ague is rapidly driven away before the pure 
and refreshing breezes which come down from the North-west. It is also a singular fact that persons suffering 
from asthma or phthisis have been greatly relieved, or in some instances permanently cured, by a residence in this 
climate. A healthier region does not exist. Here the common diseases of mankind are comparatively unknown. 
The lightness of the atmosphere has a most invigorating effect upon the spirits, and the breast of the invalid swells 
with new emotion when he inhales its healthy breezes, as they sweep across the lake. None of the American lakes 
can compare with Lake Superior in heathfulness of climate during the summer months, and there is no place so 
well calculated to restore the health of an invalid, who has suffered from the depressing miasma of the fever-breed- 
ing soil of the South-western states. This opinion is fast gaining ground among medical men, who are now recom- 
mending to their patients the healthful climate of this favored lake, in preference to sending them to die in enervat- 
ing Southern latitudes." 

Prof. J. D. Butler, the well-known litterateur, now past seventy years of age and troubled with asthma, after 
traveling in nearly every country of the world, says 4:hat at no locality but Superior could he secure full nights of 
unbroken rest — sleep. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

"POREIGN JURISDICTION— At the great gathering of Indians at Sault de Ste. Marie, on June 14, 1671, the 
C2A French took formal possession of the country. By the treaty made at the close of the French and Indian 
War, in 1763, the great lakes country fell into the hands of Great Britain, with Canada. By the " Quebec Act" 
of 1774, this part of the country became a part of the Province of Quebec. By the treaty of 1783 what is now 
Douglas County came into the possession of the United States, as a part of the North-west Territory ; but it was 
still Indian country, belonging to the Chippewas. In 1784 Jefferson divided up this North-west Territory, calling 
the proposed state at the head of the lake, "Sylvania." In 1 800 this section became part of Indiana Territory, in 
1809 it fell to Illinois Territory, in 181 8 to Michigan Territory, and in 1836 it became a part of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory. In 1846, in the Wisconsin Territorial Convention, an effort was made by the delegates from the north- 
western portion of the territory to have the country around the head of the lake as far south as Mountain Island, in 
the Mississippi River (Trempealeau County), erected into a separate state called " Superior." The scheme had 
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strong support and bothered the convention for some time, but failed to carry. It was renewed again in the con- 
vention of 1 847 with no better success. 

BOUNDARY DISPUTES — In 1848 Wisconsin became a state, though the boundary line between us — on the 
northwest — and Minnesota had not yet been settled. In this dispute we barely escaped losing all the land west of 
a line beginning in the St. Louis River opposite Grassy Point, and extending straight south to the St. Croix River — a 
strip about eight (8) miles in width and nearly fifty (50) miles in length. It was finally settled by George R. Stuntz, 
who run the boundary line in 1852 for the government. Even the Chippewa chief at Fond du I^c endeavored to 
gain some territory for Minnesota by insisting that the "first rapids" of the St. Louis, mentioned in the metes and 
bounds prescribed by the boundary resolution of Senator Douglas, were farther down the stream. But Mr. Stuntz 
located the rapids at Fond du Lac, where they actually were, and from there run the western boundary line of 
Douglas County as it now is. The shrewd and far-seeing people of Minnesota, knowing a good thing when they 
see it, always wanted — coveted — this corner of Wisconsin. They engineered the unsuccessful scheme to create 
the state of Superior out of parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota in 1846 and 1847. Since then our near neighbors, 
looking over from their rocky eyrie and beholding the upbuilding of a great city, have wanted it more than ever. 
They introduced in the legislature at St. Paul a "whereas," solemnly declaring in effect that all the good things at 
the head of the lake ought to belong to one commonwealth; and on March 7, 188^ the legislature adopted the 
following : 

''Resolvcdy That the state of Wisconsin be, and the same is hereby respectfully requested to consent to such 
a change in the northern portion of the boundary line between the two states, as will transfer to the state of Minnesota 
so much of the county of Douglas, in the state of Wisconsin, as may be agreed upon by commissioners appointed 
by the respective states as hereinafter provided." 

Gov. Rusk also believed everything at the head of the lake ought to *' belong to one commonwealth," but he 
wanted that commonwealth to be the state of Wisconsin instead of Minnesota; and so no reciprocal commissioners 
were appointed. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY — What is now Douglas County first formed a part of Michilimackinac and Chippewa 
Counties in Michigan and then Crawford, St. Croix and La Pointe Counties in Wisconsin. On January 20, 1854, B. 
Allen introduced in the Wisconsin senate ** a bill to divide La Pointe County and create the county of St. Louis." 
R. R. Nelson went to Madison to promote the passage of this bill and was instrumental in procuring an amendment 
changing " Saint Louis" to ** Douglas," in honor of his friend Stephen A. Douglas. There was smart opposition to 
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the change on account of Douglas* position on the Kansas-Nebraska Act, but Mr. Nelson finally succeeded in 
securing a majority in its favor, and the bill passed. This act, which was approved on February 8, 1854, provided 
that the first election for town officers should be held on the first Tuesday in April, 1854; that the first election for 
county officers, except for county judge, should be held in November, 1854; that the first county judge should be 
elected on the first Tuesday in April, 1854; and also, as follows: 

"Section 4. That the county seat of justice of the said county shall be located on section 30, town 49 
north, range 13 west of the fourth meridian, at or near the mouth of St. Louis River. Prmndcdy that the said 
county may, at a general election hereafter duly called, alter said location by a majority of all the legal voters 
of said county present at such election for the same." 

The spelling in this bill was faulty, so the legislature of 1866 passed an act authorizing the spelling of" Doug- 
lass" with one "s" — Stephen A. using but one " s" in his name. To start business in the new-born county the 
first officers, of course, must be appointed by the governor; so Wm. A. Barstow, on February 24, issued commis- 
sions to the following : Sheriff— Wm. Nettleton ; District Attorney — R. R. Nelson ; Coroner — D. A. Robertson : 
Register — ^James A. Markland. 

FREEDOM, HARDSHIP, AND ROMANCE. 

A /OYAGEUR AND PRIEST — The mind can hardly conceive a more interesting and romantic picture than one 
^ drawn in truth of this region as it was 200 years ago. To us of to-day, surrounded on the self-same spot by 
vestibuled palace cars, electric lights and railways, fine schools and churches, splendid hotels and costly theatres, 
great elevators and iron ships, busy mills and attractive homes, this picture of old seems like a dream — a fairy tale. 
As there are in our midst many descendants of those wild and curious days, some of whom, like the Cadottes, 
Gauthiers and Le Fevres, can trace their lineage through Indian chief, Chippewa princess and French trader, back 
two and one-half centuries, a brief description here of how they lived and what they did may be a pleasant relief 
from the intensity of to-day's story of city-building and wealth-getting. 

First came the courcurs dcs bois. Adventurous and intrepid, if not lawless, they came even less for gain than 
for the romantic excitement of barbaric life — its complete freedom from restraint and responsibility. Though, as 
Dablon says in the "Jesuit Relations" of 1670, "the minds of the savages were much soured against the French on 
account of ill-treatment in deeds and words, pillaging and carrying away merchandise, and insupportable insolences 
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and indignities," still the Indians longed for the presence of these courairs and perpetually sent for them. " They 
were a picturesque crowd in their gaudy turbans or hats adorned with plumes and tinsel, their brilliant handker- 
chiefs tied sailor-fashion about swarthy necks, their calico shirts and their flaming worsted belts, which gird the 
waist and serve to hold the knife and the tobacco-pouch. Rough trousers, leggins and cow-hide shoes, or gaily- 
worked moccasins, complete the costume. Their birch-bark canoe is worthy our attention and respect, for it is the 
New-World Argo that, in search of another golden fleece, has carried French and English exploration through the 
great water systems of the continent. The trading canoe measures forty feet in length, with a depth of three and a 
width of five. It will float four tons of freight, and yet is carried by four men over difficult portages. Its crew of 
eight men is engaged at a salary of from 500 to 800 livrcs, about $i(X) to $160 per annum, with a yearly outfit of 
coarse clothing and a daily food allowance of a quart of hulled corn, or peas, seasoned with two ounces of tallow. 
The experienced voyagcurs who spend the winters in the woods are called hivcrnans, or winterers, or sometimes 
homines du nord ; while the inexperienced, those who simply make the trip from Montreal to the out-lying depots 
and return, are contemptuously dubbed mangcurs de lard, * pork-eaters,* because their pampered appetites demand 
peas and pork, rather than hulled corn and tallow. Two of the crew, one at the bow and the other at the stern, 
being especially skilled in the craft of handling the paddle in the rapids, receive higher wages than the rest. 

** Sometimes sixty canoes swept their way along the shore, the paddles marking sixty strokes a minute, while 
the rocks gave back the echoes of Canadian songs rolling out from 500 lusty throats right royally," says Turner. 



** * Dans mon chemin, j'ai recontre, 
Trois cavalieres, bien montees ; 
1/on, Ion, laridon daine, 
Lon, ton, laridon dai. 



* Trois cavalieres, bien montees, 
L'un a cheval, et I'autre a pied ; 
L'on, Ion, laridon daine, 
Lon, ton, laridon dai.' 



" And SO they drew up at Grand Portage, north of Superior, where sometimes over a thousand men met ; 
for the fur company had fifty clerks, seventy interpreters, 1,820 canoe-men, and thirty-five guides. It sent annually 
to Montreal 106,000 beaver skins, to say nothing of other peltries. When the proprietors from Montreal met the 
proprietors from the Northern posts, and with their clerks gathered at the banquet in their large log-hall to the 
number of 100, the walls hung with spoils of the chase, the rough tables groaning beneath their weight of venison, 
fish, bread, salt-pork, butter, peas, corn, potatoes, tea, milk, wine and eau de vie, while outside the motley crowd of 
engages feasted on hulled corn and melted fat — was it not truly a baronial scene?" 
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Gen. James H. Baker, of Garden City, Minn., in his "Romance of the Fur Trade," has written: "But the 
voyagcurs were a wonderful body of men. Mostly French - Indians (half-breeds), swarthy, sunburnt, hardy and 
daring, they were the heroes of the paddle, and for long years their jocular songs were heard and their fleets of 
canoes were to be seen along the rugged shores of the great lake. They were great singers and sang songs to the 
, music of the paddle. At a later date they annually performed the almost incredible feat of crossing and re-crossing 
the continent in birch-bark canoes in a single season. They would start in a canoe from Columbia, on the Pacific 
Ocean, in April, and threading rivers and lakes, shooting rapids, and portaging over mountains, without halt in fair 
weather or foul, sleeping but four hours in the twenty-four, would reach Fort William, on Lake Superior, by the 1st 
of July, with all the regularity of a steamboat, and returning across the continent with equal precision, arrive at 
Fort George, at the mouth of the Columbia River, by the 20th of October. They were indeed a strangely interesting 
race, jocular, full of song and stories of wild adventure. They were a lively, fickle, polite and immoral set. Those 
were the days of easy virtue on Lake Superior. Said one of these men long past seventy years of age: * I could 
carry, paddle, walk and sing with any man I ever saw. I have been twenty-four years a canoe-man, and forty-one 
years in service ; no portage was ever too long for me. Fifty songs could I sing. I have saved the lives of ten voy- 
agcurs. Have had twelve wives and six running dogs. I spent all my money in pleasure. Were I young again, I 
should spend my life the same way over. There is no life so happy as a voyagcur's life.' " 

How unlike this picture is that of the life of the Jesuit fathers. Let us borrow the words of a writer who 
spent nearly half a century upon the shores of Lake Superior: ** Nowhere in the states have there been enacted 
more stirring scenes than in the pioneer settlements of Lake Superior. If all these events could be written — the 
journcyings into ihe wilderness, the hand-to-hand struggle with hardship and want, the years of toil, the stern and 
lofty heroism in strifes where no world looked on to applaud — would produce a history whose pages would outshine 
the greatest work of fiction that the imagination could possibly produce." 

The writer of the foregoing might have mentioned that the tender and faithful Father Mesnard lost his life at 
the headwaters of the Black River, south of Superior, while ministering to the Indians, and his farewell letter, 
dated at ** 2 o'clock, after midnight, this 27th day of August, 1660," will forever remain, tearful and sad though 
it is, one of the sweetest gems in the literature of actual romance and heroism. These Jesuits are still among us, 
and s6 are remnants of the fur-traders. After the disorganization of the American Fur Company the fur business 
was continued here by private individuals. Alexander Paul, who came to Superior in 1854, had five different outfits 
on the lake ; Benjamin H. Connor, who settled on Connor's Point, came with a trader's license in 1852 ; Orrin W. 
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Rice, after whom Rice's Point, across the St. Louis River, was named, began in 1853 with a trader's license; and 
there were others, among them being Vincent Roy, August Zachau and Peter E. Bradshaw, still residents of 
Superior. 

COMING OF THE WHITE MAN. 

EARLIEST VISITORS TO SUPERIOR — There is a delicious haze of romance hovering over the earlier 
^^ epochs of human affairs around the head of Lake Superior, w^hich sets off with infinite charm to-day's story 
of activity, energy, intensity and growth. 

This is the early home of the Chippewas : the scene of many bloody battles between them and their ancient 
enemies, the Siouxs, and the abiding place of some of their most heroic and interesting legends of war and love, of 
necromancy and the chase. This section must have been very well known to the French fur-traders at least 
255 years ago. The general impression that the earliest discoveries in the North-west were made by Catholic 
missionaries is not well founded. Beginning in 1632, brave, adventurous, but unlettered Frenchmen penetrated 
the wilderness bordering on all the great lakes in search of peltries. Returning annually to Quebec, they 
gave accounts of the numerous nations of red men visited by them, and on succeeding voyages were accom- 
panied by missionaries of the Roman church who wished to proselyte among those nations. The traders who 
preceded these courageous and self-sacrificing priests made no record of their goings and comings. Hence it is 
that the earliest records of journeyings to this point by civilized man, disclosed by authentic writings, refer almost 
exclusively to emissaries of the church. 

In 1634 Lake Superior Chippewa Indians visited Quebec and secured knives, kettles and " milk of the nation" 
in exchange for furs. In 1641 Fathers Daniel and Breboeuf were invited to visit Lake Superior, but came no further 
than Sault Ste. Marie, where they were met by several thousand Chippewas from the country further west — Fond du 
Lac. This famous gathering, of which the record is undisputed, proves that the whites had circulated to a con- 
siderable extent among the tribes inhabiting the south shores of Lake Superior, had made their business known to 
and had gained the confidence of our Indians even before 1641. In 1654 two young Frenchmen reached Lake 
Superior and spent two years in exploring the tributary country ; and two others, Charlevoix says, began a resi- 
dence here in 1659. These fugitive references to exact dates are quoted to show that this section was at that time 
being scoured by coureurs dcs bois, and that some of them were practical residents. Chrysostom Verwyst, O. S. F., 
of Ashland, says there were two Frenchmen at Superior in 1660, though their names are not given. ^^ ^ 
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The first white men to leave behind an actual reference to the precise spot where Superior now stands were 
Pierre d'Esprit (Sieur Radisson) and Medard Chouart (Sieur des Groseilliers), two as gallant and adventurous 
Frenchmen as ever penetrated the North American wilderness, who, as Radisson wrote, wished " to be knowne with 
the remotest people/' We have a right to infer from Radisson's journal that they were here in the fall (probably 
September) of 1661, but we know that they were here in the spring and again in the summer of 1662. Twent>' 
years later Radisson and his companions visited Hudson's Bay, originating the idea of forming a settlement there. 
From this idea grew the enormous establishment of the Hudson Bay Company, a branch of which was located at 
Superior, as shall be noted further on. 

Pierre Boucher, in a monograph published in Paris in 1664, mentions a party of Frenchmen "lately returned 
from Lake Superior," after an "absence of three years." On his return to Quebec in 1667, the Jesuit Father, 
Claude Allouez, mentions his visit to the head of the lake. He was accompanied by several traders, and Allouez 
Bay, at the east end of the city of Superior, is named in his honor. They had a camp, tradition says, on this bay 
at the mouth of what is now called Bluff Creek. From this date forward there was much coming and going to the 
head of the lake, especially after the establishment of a trading-post and garrison on Hudson's Bay — much more 
than it is profitable to attempt to record. 

DU LHUT AT SUPERIOR— In 1679 Daniel Greysohlon Du Lhut (after whom Rev. J. F. Wilson named 
Duluth) came to the head of the lake with his band of traffickers and made this his headquarters for some time. 
He was one of the most enterprising and intrepid, as well as shrewd and influential of the early traders. He was the 
first to notice and comprehend the advantages presented by the head of the great chain of lakes as a commercial 
point, and established several trading-posts in this vicinity. He does not seem to have had much connection with 
the Jesuit missionaries nor with the promotion of religion. But he established commercial relations with the En- 
glish, gathered around him a considerable number of coiireurs des bois, and prosecuted the business of trafficking 
for furs with the Chippewas and Siouxs with great vigor and suOcess. Du Chesneau, the Intendant of Justice for 
Canada, on the 13th of November, 1 681, wrote to the Marquis de Seighlenay, in Paris: "Not content with the 
profits to be derived from the King's dominion, the desire of making money everywhere has led the Governor 
[Frontenac], Boisseau, Du Lhut, and Patron, his uncle, to send canoes loaded with peltries to the English. It is said 
60,000 livres' worth has been sent thither." In August, 1682, La Salle published a letter in France intended to 
detract from Du Lhut's reputation as discoverer, trader and Frenchman, saying: " He had been for three years, 

contrary to orders, on Lake Superior, with a band of courenrs des bois ; he had borne himself bravely, proclaiming 
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everywhere that at the head of his brave fellows he did not fear the Grand Prevost, and that he would compel an 
amnesty. The coureurs des bois, whom he was the first to indiiqe to raise the mask, have been and have returned 
to the settlements several times, loaded with goods and peltries, of which, during that time, they drained Lake 
Superior, roery entrance to which they besieged, and this year they have prevented the Outaouacs [Ottowas] from 
descending to Montreal." 

DU LHUT ON THE BRULE — Du Lhut made a public answer to La Salle's attack, in which he gave an 
account of his journeys, from which it appears that he was the first white man to make a clear record of ascend- 
ing the Brule River, in this county. In the defense just mentioned he wrote: " In June, 1680, not being satisfied 
with having made my discovery by land, I took two canoes, with an Indian, who was my interpreter, and four 
Frenchmen, to seek means to make it by water. With this view I entered a river which empties eight leagues from 
the extremity of Lake Superior, on the south side, where, after having cut some trees and broken about a hundred 
beaver dams, I reached the upper waters of the said river, and then I made a portage of half a league, to reach a 
lake [St. Croix at White Birch], the outlet of which fell into a very fine river, which took me down to the Missis- 
sippi." 

DU LHUT'S FIRST POST — The Gauthiers, who have been in this vicinity for more than 1 50 years, say his 
first post was at the base of Connor's Point, near the present water-works building — the site of the historical " Old 
Fort." If so, then Du Lhut made the first settlement in Superior 209 or 210 years ago. Whether or not the 
Gauthiers are correct, it is certainly known that Du Lhut had a post on Lake St. Croix, then called " Lac da la 
Providence," just below the present village of White Birch, in Douglas county. This post is shown in the map 
published in 1688 by J. B. Franquelin, cartographer to Louis XIV., and is named thereon "Fort St. Croix." 
This post must have been at White Birch several years prior to 1688, as the materials for Franquelin's map were 
collected some time before the publication was made. Indeed, it was announced from Quebec a year before as 
something that would " fully enlighten " the people of France. The map put forth by Jefferys, in England, in 1762, 
marks Fort St. Croix as " destroyed." 

THE OLD FORT AT SUPERIOR — The evidence, or rather testimony, is conflicting as to whether the first 
post was established at Superior by Du Lhut or the Hudson Bay Company. At any rate, we know that there 
was a post here over two centuries ago, and an important one, too. Consul W. Butterfield, the historian, says the 
first claim at Superior was made *' on the remains of the ancient French landing-stockade and post." The Cadottes, 
descendants of the Jean Cadeau who was present at Sault Ste. Marie in 1671 to take possession of the country in 
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the name of the French, and who have been here since that time, say that here was erected one of the earhcst posts 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and that 200 yeajs ago there were armed soldiers at this post, the French and 
English having had a battle at Hudson's Bay. It seems likely from contemporaneous records that the Hudson 
Bay Company was driven from here in 1787 by the newly-formed North-west Company, which in time was driven 
out by the act of 181 6 forbidding foreigners to trade on our soil ; and both were succeeded by John Jacob Astor*s 
American Company, which, after the act of 18 16, controlled everything in this vicinity. 

The Cadottes affirm that at first the great posts were at Sault Ste. Marie and Superior ; but years after the 
larger posts were at Grand Portage, on the north shore in Minnesota, and at La Pointe, though this was always an 
important stopping-place and trading point. There is no better traditional evidence than that furnished by the 
Cadottes (Cadeau) as they have been numerous in this section since 167 1, frequently educated, always intelligent 
and all of them engaged as interpreters, traders or voyageurs, 

Henry M. Rice, of St. Paul, an early agent of the American Fur Company and for many years familiar with 
the entire scope of the business, says Superior is the site of an early Hudson's Bay post. In a recent letter refer- 
ring to his visit to Superior in 1847 he says : " North of Vincent Roy's old home and for some little distance up 
the bay I found remains of buildings very much decayed ; also evidence of considerable land having been culti- 
vated at a much earlier period." 

George R. Stuntz, the first government surveyor at Superior, says he found extensive evidences of ancient occu- 
pancy at the base of Connor's Point — mounds where there had been dirt chimneys ; parallel heaps representing the 
banking around the houses ; several hundred feet of cedar stockade posts that had been burned down to the 
sod, and a clearing embracing several acres. This clearing, he says, was partially covered with second-growth 
timber and within the lines made by the decay of the log-houses were trees seventy -five years of age. 

Aui^ust Zachau describes these remains in the same terms and remembers, as does Mr. Stuntz, the remains of a 
dock of cedar logs on Howard's Pocket and another opposite on Superior Bay shore, besides a large excavation 
evidently once covered and used as a root-cellar and store-house. Not many years ago Vincent Roy and Chailes 
Cadotte (Cadeau) found many cedar posts just beneath the earth's surface while removing Chippewa graves from the 
base of Connor's Point ; and whoever will look may still find at that point the straggling remains of the white thorn 
which we know was planted throughout the Lake Superior region by the Hudson Bay Company two centuries ago. 

T. M. Fullerton, an early visitor, says there was a trading-post here until 1840, when the goods, etc., were 
removed to Fond du I^-xc, twenty miles up the St. Louis, and the buildings destroyed to prevent their use by others. 
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It is likely that Mr. Fullerton is in error, and that the "Old Fort" was entirely removed before 1840. La 
Suisse La Mure, living on Wisconsin Point, says that after 183 1 the voyagcurs — of which he was one — had no 
"sleeping-house" here. 

BUNCO AND OTHER EARLY SETTLERS— Lewis Cass, James Duane Doty and party were here in July, 
1 820. Doty especially mentioned the great number of Indians which he found in whose veins was a remote mixture 
of French blood. He also recorded that three miles above the mouth of the St. Louis River, in a Chippewa village, 
on Pokegama Bay, he found the " children of an African named Bungo, who was the servant of an officer once 
stationed at Mackinaw." Bungo had married a Chippewa woman ; their youngest child was then nine or ten years 
of age. Stephen Bungo (see illu.stration) who died in Superior recently, aged ninety years, was one of tliose children. 
He claimed to have been born just above the mouth of the St. Louis ; and though half-African and half-Chippewa, 
always boasted that he was " the first white man born at the head of the lakes." He was a man of intelligence and 
full of curious reminiscences. In 1837 he was the government interpreter and signed the treaty made by Gen. 
Dodge on July 29 of that year, at St. Peter's. 

The next people here were undoubtedly copper miners and prospectors. In " Rice's Mineral Regions of Lake 
Superior " may be found this statement : " Under the old permit system [secured by the treaty made at Fond du 
Lac in 1826, by Lewis Cass] many locations three miles square were made on Lake Superior. * * * * 
Two or three were made near Superior City, on the Nemadji or Left-hand River, and one settler's claim about 
twenty miles north [south] of Superior." He also mentions ifi the letter describing his visit to Superior in 1847. 
that he found evidences of settlements a short distance up the Nemadji River — crumbling chimneys of sticks and ' 
mud. Probably these were remains of huts erected by the copper prospectors sent out by Borup & Oakes, of La 
Pointe, and other agents of the American Fur Company. Indeed, at that time Mr. Rice and William Aitkin saw 
the miners bring gray oxide of copper on the backs of mules down to Superior Bay, whence it was sent in Macki- 
naw boats to La Pointe and thence to Baltimore. But these operations were of short duration and brought no 
permanent settlers. Nor were they the first. The remains of shafts that appear, by the surrounding growth of 
timber, to have been worked even before the permits of 1826, are distinct in the copper range a few miles south of 
Superior. Some of these may have been worked by pre-historic red men, but it is hardly likely. 

VIE^WS OF DOUGLAS AND WALKER— Dropping the more romantic and spicy accounts of the trader, 
the voyagcur and the missionary, we will turn our attention to doings of greater importance — the coming of real 
settlers to subdue the wilderness, found cities, build homes and expand the glorious empire of modern civilization. 
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Just who first came and comprehended the head of the lake as a favorable location for a great commercial and 
manufacturing center can hardly be told. Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, 
always said that ultimately there would be a powerful community at the extremity of Lake Superior ; and prob- 
ably others shared their views. 

HENRY M. RICE'S EARLY PURCHASE— As has already been noted, Henry M. Rice, of St. Paul, an 
experienced explorer and enterprising and far-seeing projector, came here in 1847 to negotiate a treaty with the 
Chippewas of this part of the country. In a letter written in October, 1889, he says : " There was at that time one 
small log-hut at Superior claimed by a half-breed, whose name, I think, was La Pave [Le Fevre]. He had occu- 
pied it the year previous, but it was then vacant. I found him, I believe, at Fond du Lac, and purchased his claim 
for twenty-five dollars. I then saw the possibilities for a great commercial city at the head of the lake." This 
** claim" was never secured to Mr. Rice, and Le Fevre being disqualified by reason of his tribal relations from mak- 
ing a settlement or holding lands, nothing came of the purchase. 

THE "SOO" CANAL — The predictions of Douglas and Walker, the agitation of the project of a railway 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean and the grant of 750,000 acres of land by Congress in 1852, to aid the 
state of Michigan in constructing a ship canal and lock around the " Soo," or rapids in St. Mary's River, called 
attention to the head of Lake Superior as the ultimate site of a thriving city. Michigan accepted the grant, but at 
once turned it over to a private company which contracted to dig the canal for the proceeds of the lands. Ground 
was broken on June 4, 1853. 

THE FIRST CONCEPTION OF SUPERIOR— News traveled slowly in those days, but as soon as word 
reached St. Paul that ground had been actually broken for the great ** Soo " canal, three educated, able and enter- 
prising young men held a secret meeting and resolved to claim land and lay out a city at the head of the lake. 
They were not prepared to leave home at once, and so sent John Talleyrand Morgan and Joseph Addison Bullen 
up the Mississippi and down the St. Louis in canoes to reconnoitre and hold the best location against other possible 
settlers and speculators. These two left St. Paul on June 20, 1853, sixteen days after work began on the "Soo" 
canal. 

ROBERTSON, NELSON AND BAKER— The three men who sent Bullen and Morgan were Col. Daniel A. 
Robertson, Rensselaer R. Nelson and Daniel A. J. Baker. They are all living and residents of their first Western 
home, St Paul. Col. Robertson was editor and proprietor of the Afinneso/a Democrat; he is now retired. Judge 
Baker was a school-teacher and lawyer, and is likewise retired. Jud^e I'idson is now and has been for nearly 
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thirty years justice^of the United States District Court of Minnesota. BuUen is dead and Morgan resides in Dakota. 
As soon as possible after starting Bullen and Morgan, the three projectors of the new city prepared to follow, and 
on the 3d of July were on their way to Superior, leaving no information behind as to their intentions. On reach- 
ing the lake they found Bullen and Morgan had built no shanty — in fact, had been on the ground only four days. 
Messrs. Robertson, Baker and Nelson cruised about the head of the lake three or four days before deciding 
where to locate. Being citizens of Minnesota, they naturally wished their new city to be in that territory ; but 
finding no suitable location on that side of the St. Louis, made their claims on the west side of the Nemadji, in 
Wisconsin, and ordered a house to be erected near the bank of the river at the foot of what is now Second street, 
Superior. Thus the entire plat of Superior was claimed, and Bullen was sent to make a claim on Wisconsin Point, 
which for years was known as BuUen's Point, as it was desired to control as far as possible the entrance to the har- 
bor. Wisconsin Point is now or soon will be a federal military reservation, occupied by a few Chippewa families 
and a large number of Chippewa graves. 

RIVAL PROJECTORS — Robertson, Nelson and Baker had been gone over a month before their where- 
abouts was known in St. Paul. As soon, however, as Henry M. Rice understood what they were doing, he dis- 
patched three experienced and trusty friends to the head of the lake for the purpose of securing a share of the glory 
and profits supposed to be in store for settlers at that point. In a recent letter he says: " In 1853, Hon. R. R. 
Nelson, Col. D. A. Robertson and Judge D. A. J. Baker left this city by an eastern route, and, as was supposed, for 
the head of the lake. As there was opposition in everything in those days, their destination being surmised, James 
Stinson, the late Benjamin Thompson, and Wm. H. Newton, recently deceased, started by way of Crow Wing 
and Sandy Lake for the same point. From Crow Wing they had to make the voyage in bark canoes. I gave 
them letters to the traders and voyagcurs on the route, to enable them to proceed without delay to the coveted point, 
where they found the first party named. A more intelligent, enthusiastic and determined set of gentlemen never 
measured swords for a more desirable but hitherto unappreciated and almost unknown prize — the site of Superior 
City." The party headed by Col. Robertson had already secured as much land as they cared for and just where 
they wanted it — at the mouth of the Nemadji and from that stream westward up the bay, and on Wisconsin Point. 
But there was a location equally as good joining them on the west — except that it had no river advantages — and 
here the next arrivals made their struggle for a location. 

THE FIRST HOUSE — In September, 1853, Col. Robertson contracted with Joseph Laundry to build a large 
log-shanty on the Nemadji at the foot of what is now Second street. August Zachau, still a resident of Superior, 
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was sent from Chicago in October of the same year to take charge of the building and carpenter work. He 
reached Superior by the steamer ** Napoleon " and the schooner " Chippewa " in November and finished the inside of 
this log-house with cedar — " shingled '* sides and ceiling with shaved staves half an inch in thickness — and 
'* chinked" it with the moss which grew near by in great abundance. A Chippewa of great physical stature, named 
Pee-naji, taught Zachau how to rive cedar. He also made the necessary snow-shoes for the party, doing beautiful 
work. Except the bark shelters made by BuUen and Morgan, this was the first structure erected on the city plat 

STILL ANOTHER RIVAL— During the winter of 1853-4 a party known as the " Ontonagon Crowd" built a 
shanty farther up the bay on what is now Superior City. This shanty, dubbed the " Crystal Palace," contained 
Chas. D. Kimball and several others, and was the rendezvous of the Ontonagon copper prospectors, who began to 
come in before the snow melted, as well as of those who subsequently called themselves the " proprietors of 
Superior City." 

GEORGE R. STUNTZ, DEPUTY U. S. SURVEYOR— In 1852 George R. Stuntz took a contract to run 
the township lines in this part of the country, including the state boundary, and filed with the land-office at 
Dubuque a rude map of the head of the lake, on the Wisconsin side, in December of that year. He took a new 
contract and returned in the spring of 1853 to survey the copper range around Black River, a few miles south 
of Superior. He .brought seeds with him and planting them on the Nemadji, raised a quantity of vegetables; 
they grew to great size. He also built a trading-post on Minnesota Point near the present light-house, and a mill 
on Iron River in Bayfield county. In respect of these operations W. W. Ward writes from Morley, Mo.: ** It 
was in the spring of 1853 that Mr. Stuntz, Deputy U. S. Surveyor, received his second contract to survey and run 
the township lines taking in the range around Black River Falls, a portion of Left-hand River country and that 
part where Superior now is. In the latter part of April that year he organized a party — viz., Nat. W. Kendall, 
James McKinzie, Pain Bradt, James McBride, Harvey Fargo, Wm. H. Reed, John Chisholm, Joseph Latham, 
Augustus Barber, and your humble servant. Procured three birch-bark canoes and supplies at Stillwater, Minn.; 
left there the first of May, passed up the St. Croix River to its head, made a portage of about two and a half miles 
into the headwaters of the Brule River, down said river into Lake Superior, thence up the lake to what was called 
the entry of St. Louis Bay [now Superior Bay], and landed on Minnesota Point in the early part of June: At that 
time there were no white settlers in this end of the lake — all Chippewa Indians and 'breeds* — scarcely a stick mis- 
sing on that side of the bay where Superior City now stands. We finished the surveying contract and went in early 
fall down to Iron River, built a double log-shanty, and made other preparations for the construction of a saw mill. 
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Here the first lumber was made at the head of the lake and the first road opened through to the settlement on the 
St. Croix. The following February, Mr. Stuntz having a trading-post on Minnesota Point [then Stuntz's Point], I 
went there and assisted in building a block-house and steamboat pier, and found improvements and a few log- 
shanties built where old Superior now is located." 

A MEMORABLE WINTER — The winter of 1853-54 was one long to be remembered by the handful of 
hardy men who were then at Superior. Provisions were so scarce that when he noticed the arrival of B. W. 
Brunson, R. F*. Slaughter and one or two others, Mr. Stuntz sent word to St. Paul warning intending settlers to stay 
away until new supplies could be secured, at the opening of navigation. This warning was published in the Minne- 
sota Democrat, and stated that the settlers had no more than food enough for themselves. The fact was, they had 
not that much ; and the variety was so small that scurvy appeared ** even in high places." R. R. and S. W. 
Nelson, Denis Dean and James A. Markland kept " Old Bach's Hall " in R. R. Nelson's claim shanty. Dean did 
the cooking and Nelson furnished provisions. Their beds were bunks one above the other on the side of the house. 
The cookery was occasionally picturesque, as certain provisions were scarce. John B. Le Fevre secured a small 
milch cow which he kept on Wisconsin Point, and to him the settlers went for milk. Judge Nelson says he was 
once compelled to give a city lot for a gallon of milk. At one time ten interesting bachelors, averaging 1 80 pounds 
each in weight, lived in Nelson's 8x10 cabin. Of course they slept on the floor, " spoon fashion.'* When any of 
the logs comprising the floor began to ache, the greatest sufferer yelled ** spoon!" and the entire crowd turned over. 

In January, 1854, there w^ere on what subsequently became the plats of Superior and Superior City, besides the 
large log-cabin built for Col. Robertson, already mentioned, the claim shanties of R. R. Nelson, D. A. J. Baker, 
John T. Morgan, Frank Perfect, Denis Dean, and James A. Markland. 

There was only one woman in the " city ;" not a child, church or preacher ; no newspaper or books ; no place 
or manner of amusement — in fact, not even letters, mails or clean clothes. Lucienne Chouniard married and 
brought his wife to Superior at Christmas time, 1853. She w^as a beautiful Frenchwoman, *' just like an angel," 
deposed the soul-starving squatters. If of unmixed blood, she was the first white woman in Superior. 

To add to the general discomfiture and hardship of the situation, small-pox broke out among the Chippewas, 
who died like flies during the months of February and March. The frightened creatures, know^ing the deadly 
character of this disease among redskins, fled in all directions, and their loathsome corpses were found by dozens in 
their squalid cabins and on the trails through the woods. Dr. David Day was sent by the government to inoculate 
especially those near white settlements, and so saved the poor Chippewas in this section from annihilation. 
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CUTTING THE MILITARY ROAD— Toward the close of the year 1853, Geo. R. Stuntz returned from 
Crow Wing, on the Mississippi, by dog-train, with a small keg of what the Chippewas eloquently denominate ** milk 
of the nation *' — called " whisky " on page 1 5 10 of Webster's Unabridged. On the last day of the year, therefore, 
the entire settlement gathered at Stuntz's to hold a ** watch-meeting." They proposed to see the old year " out " as well 
as a few horns of hot whisky ** in.'* The Rice or Hollinshead party had been fighting the Robertson-Nelson-Baker 
party, but the ** milk of the nation " wiped out all animosity for tlie time ; and while the spirit of generosity was on, 
Judge Baker proposed that all hands should join and cut the road just described through to the St. Croix River. 
" All must use it," said he, ** in getting to the land-office at Hudson and getting mail and provisions from below. 
I will furnish provisions if the rest of you will do the packing, cutting and logging." The proposition was accepted. 
Stuntz had a pony, some supplies and a camp outfit; and on the 2d of January fourteen choppers set to work to 
cut a track twenty feet in width for fifty-seven miles through the dense forest to Chase's camp on the St. Croix. 
On February 18, 1854, the Minnesota Democrat announced that "Messrs. Kmmett, Morgan, Pettys, Bullen, 
Herbutt, Whittaker and Perfect, accompanied by three or four voyageurs, came through on the new road from Lake 
Superior last week. Mr. Morgan, who may perhaps be considered the pioneer of the new settlement at the mouth 
of the St. Louis, informs us that the new route not only affords a great saving of distance in traveling from this 
place to Lake Superior, but is located on lands affording excellent facilities for a good road. The credit of 
engineering this excellent route belongs to Geo. R. Stuntz, an enterprising citizen and surveyor, formerly from 
Grant County, Wisconsin. The distance to the mouth of the St. Louis is as follows: To Chase's camp on the 
St. Croix, 57 miles; to Stillwater, 100; to St. Paul, 18. Total, 175 miles." The cutting of this road, now shown 
on the maps as the " Military Road," was, considering the character of the work and the means to perform 
it, a great feat. The next season Congressman H. M. Rice secured an appropriation of $20,000 for completing and 
bridging this road, and from time to time thereafter the government spent considerable sums in keeping it in repair. 

ROSTER OF FIRST-COMERS — Those who came in December or earlier in 1853 and remained in the 
"city" during the winter of 1853-54, were Rensselaer R. Nelson, Daniel A. J. Baker, Daniel A. Robertson, John 
Talleyrand Morgan, Joseph Addison Bullen, Denis Dean, Arthur B. McKercher, William Nettleton, Robert Reed, 
August Zachau, Charles Knowlton, Robert Bothwick, Leo Schaack, Charles Higgins, Capt. C. G. Pettys, Wm. 
Herbutt and wife, Frank Perfect, Frank Whittaker, Albert C. Stuntz, George R. Stuntz, George R. Stuntz, Jr., John 
B. Le Fevre, Benjamin and Augustus Cadotte, Mr. Kaul, George F. Stoll, Capt. James Buchanan, John Parry, John 
Stewart, Laughlin Graham (the Scottish Giant), Lucienne Chouniaid and wife, George and Ben Donaldson and 
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Fargo. Those who came in January and February, 1854, were Robert F. Slaughter, Ben. W. Brunson, Chas, D. 
Kimball, Rev. E. F. Ely, Calvin Hood, A. A. Parker, Bradley Salter, W. W. Ward, Capt. Thomme, Abraham 
Emmett, D, George Morrison, Diedrich Schutte, Christopher Specht, Ferdinand Streitz, Joseph Kimball, Reuben 
H. Barrett, John Start, John Ladoo, John C. Funston, O. K. Hall, Sam'l McQuaid, Anthony Ambuhl, and a few 
others, followed in March by Francis and Vincent Roy, Charles Brissettc, La Suisse La Mure, John Morrisette, 
Antoine Warren, and perhaps a few others. It should be remembered that O. W. Rice was on Rice's Point, Ben. 
H. Connor, on Connor's Point, and Stephen Bungo (half African and half Chippewa) on Wisconsin Point during 
the winter of 1853-54. 

The " city " during this winter was composed of the log-shanties of D. A. Robertson, Denis Dean, R. R. 
Nelson, Capt. Thomme, Robert Reed, Wm. Herbutt, A. B. McKercher, August Zachau, and Mr. Kaul, on the west 
side of the Nemadji. A little farther west on the same side of the river were the shanties of Wm. Nettleton, 
Lucienne Chouniard and the Cadottes, with John T. Morgan still farther west on the Bay shore. On the east 
side of the Nemadji were the houses of D. A. J. Baker — quite large and surrounded by a clearing — and 'Squire 
Emmett. J. A. BuUen's, Bungo's and Le Fevre's were on Wisconsin Point ; G. R. Stuntz's three shanties were on 
Minnesota Point and B. H. Connor's trading-post on Connor's Point — all of logs with bark or balsam-bough roofs. 

JAMES STINSON'S STUD AND SLEDGP2 — Early in the spring James Stinson came in a snow-boat — a 
pung resembling what is known as a '* Thames boat." It had a sharp, springing nose and was just large enough 
so he could run his legs into the front part of it, which was covered. There was a plank rest on the rear of it so 
he could lean back in his sledge a la Esquimau. This queer concern was drawn by a small, spirited stud, the 
first horse of that kind at the head of the lake. And so the present millionaire bachelor of Chicago slipped into 
the dreary little settlement which has since brought to him and many others great wealth. 

A BIRTH AND A DEATH— In March Mrs. Ed. Rogers came from Iron River, where she had been all 
winter, on a dog-train. In April she gave birth to a girl, the first white child born in Superior; but for want of 
medical attendance both mother and child died the same day and were taken by August Zachau to Wisconsin 
Point and buried, the coffinless corpses being twice tipped into the snow while on the way. Thus the first life and 
the first death came together in this far-away camp. The brave young mother had been dragged through the 
wilderness over logs and streams, through brush and gulches in order to reach a spot near white people, though 
they were all men, only to die for want of nursing and medical attendance. Such a death is a tragedy, and sqit 
seemed to that isolated little band of settlers — tragedy more literal and more sorrowful tJ]9f^jf^t|J;y%E5Pithe field[^ 
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battle, yet inevitable in all attempts to conquer the wilderness. Mrs. Herbutt was brought on a sledge from "the 
range" with a small babe in her arms. Her husband, Wm. Herbutt, was here in 1847-48 prospecting for copper 
for the American Fur Company. 

THE SPRING " BOOM "—During this winter of 1853-54, as has been noted, R. R. Nelson went to Madison 
and secured the passage of a bill creating the County of Douglas, and Henry M. Rice was in Washington enlisting 
senators and members and men of wealth in the projected city and laying the foundation for the company that 
subsequently became its proprietors. A bill granting land to aid in building a railroad " from the Nemadji River 
to St. Paul" was passed by the legislature of Minnesota on February 7, 1854; and a charter was also granted 
to the Minnesota & North-Western Railway. Though repealed by Congress, this grant had a marked effect in 
turning capital and settlers toward Superior. With the opening of spring business began to " boom," though that 
was a word not in use in this sense at that time. George R. Stuntz had built a warehouse and an ice-house and 
sold ice to the settlers at five cents per pound to be melted for water. He was the first " ice man " at Superior. 
August Zachau began on March 24, 1854, on what is now Tower Slip, to shave shingles and get out timbers for the 
Superior (now Nicollet) Hotel. The shingle-shaving camp was where the Chicago store now is, corner of Third 
street and Tower avenue. The hotel, that part lengthwise to Hollinshead avenue, is of solid hewn logs, tenons on 
ends of each slipped into solid log corner-posts — a real block-house. For this structure his crew got out 24,000 feet 
of timber, some of it from where the Steel Works now stand. The lumber was all whip-sawed at ;J24 per 1,000. 
Zachau had four pits of whip-sawyers, the men earning $i to $4 per day. Axes and saws had to be taken to the 
government blacksmith at Fond du Lac to be sharpened. Ax-handles cost $2 each — made by the Chippewas. 
The Brunson and Ontonagon party began a little later to erect a boarding-house for their claimants and copper- 
hunters, and the woods were lively with workmen. 

HUSTLING FOR TOWNSITES — Up to the time of the survey in the spring of 1854 all was chaos as to 
lands west of the claims of Robertson, Nelson, Baker and their party. There could be no titles or dona fide pur- 
chases, as only the mouth of the Nemadji had been surveyed. There were really three " townsite " companies — 
Robertson, Nelson and Baker, with their associates J. A. Bullen, J. T. Morgan, E. Y. Shelly, August Zachau, C. G. 
Pettys, Abraham Emmett, and perhaps others, forming one which had the surveyed lands next to the Nemadji. 
West of them were Francis Roy, Benjamin Cadotte, Robert Bothwick, Basil Dennis, Charles Knowlton and nearly 
a dozen half-breeds, mostly brought from Crow Wing by Nettleton in the interest of what was known as the 
" Hollinshead crowd " — Edmund and Henry M. Rice, George L. Becker, Wm, and George W. Nettleton, Benjamin 
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Thompson, James Stinson and W. H. Newton. Still farther west were Benjamin W. Brunson, A. A. Parker, R. F. 
Slaughter, C. D. Kimball, Rev. E. F. Ely, George R. Stuntz, Bradley Salter, Joseph Kimball, Calvin Hood, and 
others who proposed to call their town Endion — ** Ahn-dy-yon," the Chippewa for " home." 

B. W. Brunson, still a resident of St. Paul, has described the contest in writing. He says : " Believing Supe- 
rior would become of importance I went there in February, 1854, with R. F. Slaughter. We found some Ontonagon 
parties had claimed on the bay and we bought an interest in their claims and began to lay out a city and make 
improvements. While surveying the town, and when we had the same so far completed as to make a plat of it, the 
township having been subdivided by a good surveyor, then it was that Vincent Roy, Basil Dennis, Charles 
Brissette and Antoine Warren, accompanied by twenty-one other half-breeds and some four or five white men, 
headed, led and directed by one Stinson and one Thompson, who were acting for themselves and as agents of the 
company, came upon the lands to make their claims and avail themselves of pre-emption rights as citizens of the 
United States. These men were in the employ of the company for the purpose of making claims, and there was a 
claimant for each and every quarter-section as fast as the surveyor set the quarter-post. They had commenced 
the day before, with or at the same time the surveyor commenced his work. The timber being dense and there 
being a strong force, they were able to build an 8x10 cabin and cover it with boughs, upon each quarter, and then 
overtake the surveyor before he could establish the next quarter, thus taking the land as they went, and in that 
manner were progressing when they came upon the land marked out and occupied by us." 

The meeting of the two hostile parties occurred on the banks of the deep slough in what is now called Central 
Park. Nothing but the timidity of the half-breeds prevented bloodshed. Brunson was armed and intended to, 
and did stand his ground. Thompson, one of the pluckiest of men, was also armed, having two revolvers, and was 
prepared and intended to proceed. The Indians, not being armed, did not wish to engage in a battle where the 
leaders only were prepared to fight ; and so there was no physical conflict, though a state of chaos and bad feeling 
continued for some time. Several cabins were demolished, Brunson*s party entirely cutting in pieces a house 
built by Basil Dennis on the ground now occupied by Dr. Conan's fine residence. 

A long legal contest followed. Finally in 1862-63 patents issued from the government to three men — S. W. 
Smith, Lars Lenroot and Oliver Lemerise — chosen as trustees of the townsite for the benefit of actual occupants. 
Thus those who claimed to be proprietors of, but not settlers on the townsite, lost their lands as well as their labor. 
In the winter of 1853-54 Henry M. Rice asked the Commissioner of the General Land Office whether, when lands 
which had not been surveyed were claimed for a townsite they would be liable to pre-emption as soon as the survey 
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should be made. The answer was in favor of pre-emption ; and that is how those who with Brunson put money 
into Superior City townsite lost it. The actual settlers got the townsite, the patent being made to the three trustees 
named who divided the plat, containing 240 acres with riparian rights in Superior Bay, and deeded lots to occupants 
and purchasers. It may be proper to mention here that a little plat of thirty-four acres, with riparian rights in the 
bay, and known as Middletown, went through a similar siege of litigation and was finally patented to three trustees 
— Urguelle Gouge, Louis Morrisette and Nicholas PouUiott — for the benefit of actual occupants. These decisions 
did not come until the " city " had collapsed and the land become nearly worthless. 

A DISTINGUISHED LAND COMPANY— There was no contest over the lands entered by Robertson, Baker, 
Nelson, et a/., so they, together with the Hollinshead, Rice and Becker party, agreed, without the knowledge of the 
Brunson party, in February, 1854, to consolidate their several interests. 

The followers of Robertson, Nelson and Baker had started via the new road to the St. Croix for the Hudson land- 
oflfice, to make entries of their claims. Of course they went on foot, with half-breeds to " pack '* their provisions. 
They had been gone nearly a day before the Hollinshead-Rice party knew what was " in the wind." Wm. Nettle- 
ton, a powerful and energetic man, who was looked upon as the leader of the Rice forces, hastily gathered his pack- 
ers and claimants and started under full steam for the land-office. Shortly after midnight of the second day out, 
marching without stopping to sleep in snow up to their knees, Nettleton and his men passed the spot where the 
other party had camped for the night. By this extraordinary energy he reached Hudson a little in advance of the 
Robertson party. But the victory counted for naught, as the financial backers of the enterprise had already reached 
Hudson and were consulting as to the advisability of consolidation. Robertson and his party had the advantage of 
location and pre-emption, while Rice was in Congress, and, with his friends, had the advantage as to political and 
financial backing. Before the end of the week, therefore, the two interests consolidated, and from that time forward 
worked in harmony The lands thus brought under one proprietorship amounted to nearly 3,000 acres, and as 
soon as plans could be perfected were covered by 27 shares of stock owned as follows: Wm. W. Corcoran 
(deceased), Washington, D. C, 2 shares; Robert J. Walker (deceased), United States Senator from Mississippi, 2 
shares ; Geo. E. Nettleton (deceased), Superior, i share ; Horace S. Walbridge, Toledo, Ohio, i share ; Geo. W. 
Cass (deceased), Pittsburgh, i share; James Stinson, Superior (now Chicago), 2 shares; Daniel A. Robertson, 
Superior (now St. Paul), 2 shares ; Daniel A. J. Baker, Superior (now St. Paul), 2 shares ; Edmund Rice (deceased), 
St. Paul, I share ; Wm. H. Newton (deceased), Superior, i share ; Rensselaer R. Nelson, Superior (now St. Paul), 2 
shares. These may be called the original proprietors of Superior ; but W. W. Corcoran held in trust shares for the 
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following : John W. Forney (deceased), of Philadelphia, i share ; Wm. A. Richardson (deceased), United States 
Senator from Illinois, i share ; R. M. T. Hunter (deceased), of Virginia, i share ; Jesse D. Bright (deceased). 
United States Senator from Indiana, 2 shares ; John C. Breckinridge (deceased), United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I share; Stephen A. Douglas (deceased), United States Senator from Illinois, 2 shares; Julius N. Granger 
(deceased), related to Douglas, i share. It is hardly possible to conceive of a more distinguished party of owners 
or one possessed of greater social, financial and political power. 

W. H. Newton was appointed agent and R. R. Nelson and W. H. Newton trustees of the company, which was 
never formally incorporated. The several gentlemen named advanced large sums of money for the hotel ; for the 
Quebec pier, which was begun in 1854 ; for street grading and for public improvements generally. They subdivided 
their 27 shares of stock, which sold in quarters, eighths, sixteenths, and so on, at astonishing figures, their total value, 
reckoned on the basis of actual sales, being at one time more than ^4,000,000. 

The plat was perfected by Thomas Clark, surveyor, and filed for record on September 4, 1854; and subse- 
quently lands east of the Nemadji River, equal in area almost to the original townsite, were platted by the proprietors 
and put on the market as Superior East. James S. Ritchie described the plat and plan of Superior thus : " The city 
of Superior, situated on the Bay of Superior and Nemadji River, at the head of Lake Superior, on an elevation of 
about thirty-four feet — possesses a better site, a better harbor, and greater advantages for a commercial city than any 
other point in the North-west. It contains twenty-four avenues 100 feet in width and 400 feet apart, running from 
the bay; and thirty-three streets eighty feet wide and 250 feet apart, running parallel with the bay. The avenues 
are named after the original proprietors and early settlers, and the streets numerically. The lots as far back as 
Ninth street are twenty-five feet front by 1 20 deep, and regularly numbered — the odd numbers on the right and 
the even on the left hand side. Each house takes the number of the lot upon which it is erected. From Ninth to 
Twenty-seventh streets the plat is divided into blocks, one square each, numbered similarly to the streets. The 
lots and blocks all front on the streets. Twenty lots in various parts of the town were donated by the company for 
churches, thirty-two for schools, half-block for county buildings, two blocks for a pubHc park, and two blocks, 
appropriately situated, for a cemetery. Twenty-five hundred lots were placed in the hands of the agent of the com- 
pany to be sold for the benefit of the town, with an agreement binding the purchasers to build upon and improve 
the same. The terms were made reasonable, and thus a great portion passed into the hands of actual settlers. 
Before the first of January, 1855, nearly 300 lots were sold by the agent upon these terms, and by the first of 
August, 1857, they were entirely disposed of, and the proceeds expended in purchasing additional lands, surveying 
the same, and clearing and improving streets, building hotel, pier and/docks, and for other purposes." 
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THE FIRST POSTMASTER— On the 21st of June Denis Dean was appointed " Postmaster of Superior," 
and dealt out letters and papers from a powder-keg which he had turned into a post-office. Mail was brought weekly 
or otherwise from Taylor's Falls on the backs of Indians after July, 1854, and in winter by dog-trains. These dog- 
trains, more useful in pioneer times, perhaps, than even the fast limited trains of to-day, are still interesting. Voy- 
agcnrs could easily make sixty miles a day with them, each for himself carrying something of a load, besides attend- 
ing the packs on the trains. They are, of course, an invention of the Indians. In the long journeys which they 
made it was necessary for them to carry food not only in the most condensed but in the most nutritious possible 
form. They had in little sacks of fat something which the Chippewas call pemmican. The real pemmican is buf- 
falo meat, boned, pounded finely and cooked, with fat drawn over it. Thus the Indians and the early voyagcurs 
understood the process of preserving and canning meat long before the days of Swift and Armour. As buffalo meat 
became scarce, their pemmican consisted of deer and moose meat, fish and wild fowl. While these coureurs made 
extensive journeys, and while what we call blizzards were as common then as now, it is not on record that any of 
them, dog or man, was ever lost in a storm. As the blizzards came on they sank together on the windward 
side into some hollow of the ground, if no better shelter appeared, and there remained until entirely covered over by 
snow. Thus, pulling at their pipes of kinnikinic and nibbling at their sacks of pemmican, they weathered the storm 
in comfort and at night slept in perfect safety. Dog-trains are still used in this vicinity in winter, and though a 
common sight to the older residents, are nevertheless objects of interest. 

GENERAL HAPPENINGS IN 1854— John C. Funston brought his family here early in 1854 from Onton- 
agon. Writing from Houghton, Mich., he says: " I left Ontonagon on January 2, 1854, with A. A. Parker, John 
Ladoo, Charles Kimball, John Start and Joseph Kimball, for Superior, traveling on snow-shoes. We had two dog- 
trains, pretty well loaded with provisions. It was hard traveling in those days. At first I moved my family into a 
bark-covered claim shanty. A rain came, and the roof being no better than a sieve, our goods were soaked. 
Finally I built a shanty on lot i, block i, Superior City, and in that my son Frank was born on August 3, 1854. 
We had no doctors then and Mrs. Funston was in a precarious condition for some time. Her nurses were two 
Chippewa squaws. She has never since been a well woman." 

In June, 1854, the Superior (now Nicollet) House was " opened" to guests by Orator K. Hall, now of Indian- 
apolis. And it was literally "open," just walls and roof, no partitions except 2x6 scantlings laid on the floor 
dividing the space off into little pens. In these pens guests could spread their shavings and be covered if they had 
brought or could buy blankets. While the house was in this condition a party of English lords and capitalists 
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visited the " city." Among the number was Oliphant, the famous litterateur, who, on his return to England, 
published a highly-colored and amusing account of his stay in Superior and how the distinguished and portly lords 
were forced to ** swarm up " a pole to reach their sleeping " apartments." 

Mr. Hall writes from Indianapolis : " Wm. Nettleton sent for me to return to Superior, and I started in 
February, 1854, with McQuaid. We had a dog-train and 350 pounds of provisions and what we ourselves could 
* pack.* The first night we camped I thought the whole world was going to freeze up. I learned afterwards that it 
was forty below zero. We were fourteen days climbing over icebergs. Sometimes train, dogs and all would 
tumble off. I could relate incidents and hardships of that trip that would be both sad and laughable. I found 
camped near Left-hand River Wm. Nettleton and about one dozen others. We commenced getting timber out for 
the hotel. Soon after the company's agent came on and said he would pay for what we had out ; that they would 
build larger. He gave me the rent of the hotel for two years and I took it. In the spring of 1854 the company 
told me to name and open it. I did so. Boats came loaded black with people. Some English lords came before 
the house was complete. The second floor was just laid ; no stairway to go up. When they got ready to retire we 
climbed the poles. They had blankets. * Pick any place/ said I, ' and lay heads and points lengthwise of the build- 
ing.' Those lords had a book published when they got back to England giving an account of their stay with me 
and sent a copy to me." 

In a letter dated August 7, 1854, at Superior, Daniel A. Robertson described the place. He said : ** The first 
improvement — the first cabin on the site of Superior — was built less than one year ago. The number of buildings 
in progress and completed can not be less than thirty and the inhabitants 200. The Superior House [Nicollet] has 
already been opened and contains an average of from 50 to 60 guests. It is a large, substantial frame two and a half 
stories high, 90 feet long by 26 feet wide, with a wing 32x26. It is kept by O. K. Hall, late of Ohio. E. H. Long, of 
the American House, St. Paul, is here and so much pleased with the place that he has purchased eight lots and made 
a contract to erect thereon a hotel with accommodations for 500 persons. A portion of the building, sufficient for 
the business, will be up in time for next summer's travel. 

" Near the Superior Hotel are two stores — one by Orrin W. Rice, late of St. Anthony [near where Minneapolis 
now is], the other by Geo. E. Nettleton. A. C. Stockton, late of Michigan, returned yesterday on the * Sam Ward ' 
with a stock of goods and will open up in his new store, now building, in a few days. I. F. Holt has built a store- 
house and gone below for goods to fill it. Robert Reed has built a store-house which he has rented to Arthur B. 
McKercher, making one hotel and five stores to start with. The blacksmith, Anthony Ambuhl, has arrived, also a 
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baker ; but we are not yet equipped with the variety of craftsmen needed. But our most serious inconveilience is 
the want of lumber. There is an abundance of pine near by but no mill. This pressing want, however, will soon 
be partially supplied, as one of our citizens, Mr. Post, started on the *Sam Ward* for Buffalo to purchase a steam 
engine and complete set of machinery, with which we expect him to return by the end of the month. Two other 
gentlemen, Alexander & Johnson, of ample capital, have come here for the purpose of erecting another steam saw- 
mill, for which they are now making preparations. These two mills will not supply the demand for next season. 
Wm. H. Newton, the company's engineer and agent, has made a contract for what will be the best pier [Quebec 
pier] on Lake Superior. Francis Anthony, of Ontonagon, is the contractor. A Masonic Association has been 
formed, lots purchased and stock subscribed for the erection of a Masonic Hall. 

** Mr. Patten, chief engineer of the St. Croix & Lake Superior Railroad, was here a few days ago in search of 
the best lake termination of the road from Hudson to Lake Superior. The entire survey is nearly completed. 
Only two steamboat arrivals occurred last season [1853], and they landed neither freight nor passengers." He 
then recites the arrival of the Schooner " Chippewa," Steamer " Baltimore," Schooner "Algonquin," Steamer " Sam 
Ward," and Propeller " Manhattan." He also mentions that letters may now be directed to Superior, the only post- 
office in the county, and that mail arrived weekly from Taylor's Falls, and occasionally by water from Ontonagon. 

A few days later B. W. Brunson sent a letter to the Minnesota Democrat, at St. Paul, describing the rival town 
of Superior City, concluding thus : " There are now some forty houses in Superior City, among which is a two- 
story frame 60x40 for a public house. There are several stores and trading-houses, and between 200 and 300 
inhabitants. Arrangements are being made for building a pier this fall, and altogether Superior City presents a 
very thrifty and business appearance." The first store on Superior City plat was built by Jason Hanna, formerly of 
Cleveland. It was used as a store and boarding-house — a Mr. Rice managing the latter and having an interest in 
the former. It was completed early in the spring. 

A letter dated November i, 1889, from Mrs. Mary C. Fassett, of Ashtabula, O., who came to Superior as Mrs. 
John I. Post, is as follows : " I went to Superior in June, 1854, and for the first year there was no unmarried young 
lady in the town except a Miss Doble. The only children were little Nellie Hall and my own daughter, Minnie C. 
Post. I think the first marriage of which I have any recollection was that of a sister of Hezekiah W. Shaw, of 
Superior. There was a Miss Smith, of Painesville, O., who accompanied me to Superior and remained through the 
summer, and the first love-making in the town was between herself and George Newton, a brother of Wm. H. 
Newton, agent for the I^nd Company there. But their marriage occurred in Ohio. Sometime during the winter of 
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1854-55 the Roman Catholic priest of La Pointe came up on the ice of the lake, I think by dog-train. He married 
several half-breed couples at Superior and also at Fond du Lac who were raiding families without having had a 
religious ceremony performed. Geo. E. Nettleton and his wife (my sister) preceded us about two weeks, and O. K. 
Hall and family had joined them there just before our arrival. We three families were among the first to locate on 
the town plat and we occupied the same board shanty until the block hotel was built, when Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
became its proprietors. Mr. Nettleton and Mr. Post built the first frame house, and we moved into it in November, 
1854. The first floor was occupied as grocery and dry goods store and post-office, and our living-rooms were 
above. We had in it the first brick chimney and plastered walls in town, material for which had been brought 
from Milwaukee. The mails were brought from St. Paul on the shoulders of half-breed voyageurs, and at one time 
during that winter we had no mail for six long^ weeks. Occasionally we had a mail from Ontonagon and La 
Pointe." 

Of course the patriotic settlers must celebrate Independence Day, and did it in pretentious style. Col. Hiram 
Hayes, dressed in real boots and a flaming red shirt which had been washed and partly dried for the occasion on 
the previous evening, delivered the oration — ^tore the feathers all out of the American eagle. This, on July 4, 1854, 
was the first celebration in Douglas County. There were present several women and four girls — Mrs. Col. Carl- 
ton, Mrs. Geo. E. Nettleton, Mrs. O. K. Hall, Mrs. O. W. Rice, and Mrs. J. I. Post, and the Misses Smith, Emeline 
Hall, Jane Richmond and Metcalf 

And so business went on during the prosperous year 1854, though more immigrants came to make fortunes 
out of copper claims than because they had heard anything good or ill about the City of Superior. 

,855-A YEAR OF *' BOOMING." 

6THE first NEWSPAPER — The year 1855 opened auspiciously and saw Superior grow as if by magic. The 
-^ stock of the Land Company sold well ; the " Soo " canal was opened ; railways were projected from several 
points toward the town ; settlers swarmed in ; money was abundant ; mineral was being discovered in many new 
localities and new farms were opened on the Nemadji. The entire nation had confidence in the men who were 
promoting the city and everybody was hopeful. 

The most important new enterprise was that of starting the first newspaper — raising a voice in the wildeme,ss 
to proclaim to the world the gospel of city-building and fortune-making. Washington Ashton and John C. Wise, 
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natives of Maryland, employed in the Congressional Globe office in Washington, were induced by Douglas to establish 
a newspaper at Superior. Their printing outfit was purchased at the old Johnson Type Foundry in Philadelphia, 
selected by Mr. Wise in person ; cost about $800, and included a Foster hand-press with stationary platens (the 
impression being made from below), newspaper type and material and a small outlay for job work, which was all 
done upon the hand-press. Mr. Wise, a hale and hearty resident of Mankato, Minn., and still a large owner of 
Superior property, has described his experience. As his represents, practically, the experience of the entire band 
of pioneers, it will be profitable to quote what he wrote in a letter dated November 10, 1 889 : " We were landed at 
Stuntz's Pier, Minnesota Point, on May 20, 1855, and rowed across the pretty bay in small boats, and as we ascended 
the steep bank of soft red clay, made slippery by the falling rain, with an occasional splash of mud upon our cloth- 
ing, our feelings of disappointment were not a little intensified. We were heartily welcomed at the new hotel by 
O. K. Hall, the proprietor, who seemed anxious to make every one at home, and a cheerful fire in the large sitting- 
room, the only one enclosed and finished, soon dispelled much of our gloom. A portion of the second floor was 
divided into bed-rooms by cloth partitions, which were set apart for the married guests, while those of us who were 
not so fortunate as to have entered that happy state were aligned upon blankets spread upon the floor of the sitting- 
room and afterwards covered with comfortables by the accommodating attendants, where eight or ten enjoyed the 
luxuriant hospitality of Superior's first hostelry. Our fare was hearty and strengthening : pork, beans, bread with- 
out butter, together with a noon addition of prune pie for dessert, comprised our daily bill of fare. We all ate 
heartily, and the proprietor or his steward was not perplexed in concocting tempting spreads for his guests ; but he 
gave us everything and more than the market afforded, and host and guests were satisfied, the latter most cheer- 
fully accepting the situation at 1^2.50 per day." 

Mr. Wise in his account omits to say that his own room was a sort of closet which had no windows — no 
apertures to let in daylight. Being very tired on the day of his arrival, and unable to see the sun ris^ or other 
evidences of morning light in his darkened room, he continued to sleep soundly and refreshingly — sleep i$ always 
refreshing and sound at Superior — until 2 o'clock of the following afternoon, greatly to the amusement of the 
town people who were, of course, informed by dinner time of Mr. Wise's extraordinary sleeping capacities. We 
will now let Mr. Wise continue: 

*' There was not a vacant building to be had in the town suitable for our printing office, and the best we could 
do was to accept the use of a pre-emption cabin [the first in Superior]. The floor of the building was of small 
tamarack trees, split through the center, turned splitside upwards and nailed to cross-timbers beneath. The absence 
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of nails in the general construction of the edifice was one of the distinguishing characteristics, four or five pounds 
comprising the entire consumption of this very essential material of the present day. 

" Our first issue was presented to a critical public a few days in advance of the date of publication, which was 
June 12, 1855. It was before the day of patent irtsides or outsides, or the still greater convenience of ready-made 
plates, and all the matter had to be set up. We used long primer type for reading matter and brevier for adver- 
tisements. The size was six columns to a page, and though our population was probably, including half-breeds 
and Indians, not to exceed 300 to 400, we printed i ,000 copies of our first issue, and in less than a week they were 
all sent to regular subscribers or sold to be sent to friends throughout the country. With new type, press and 
material, the paper presented a creditable appearance and elicited many compliments. Soon after the issue of the 
first number of the C/tronicle Superior was honored with a visit from Hon. John W. Forney, at that time chief clerk 
of the house of representatives ; Fletcher Webster, the President's private secretary ; Banker Riggs, of Washington ; 
John D. Hoover, United States Marshal of the District of Columbia, and others. It was a jolly party and naturally 
these gentlemen visited the printing office, bought copies of the Chronicle to send to friends abroad, directing them 
from our press table, and enjoying the novel surroundings of the first printing office at the head of the lakes. Mr. 
Forney had commenced life as a printer's devil, and though still young had ascended fame's ladder to its giddy 
rounds. He was genial, generous-hearted and a splendid gentleman. He set a few lines of type from the cases, 
saying that it was his first composition for twenty years, and dancing around the narrow confines of our primitive 
quarters, accidentally knocked over and, as printers term it, *pied' a form of type standing against the wall, which 
was ready for distribution. We shared his fun and assured him it made no difference ; but he was not satisfied and 
soon afterwards returning to his boat, which the party had chartered to bring them from La Pointe, drew and sent 
to us his check for $50 to repair damages. 

" W^ encountered many troubles and inconveniences in this unsuitable structure, chief among which was to be 
awakened at night in summer by those sudden and severe thunder-showers which spring up about the lake after a 
hot day. Frequently every case and form in the office was thoroughly soaked with water, jobs bespattered, press 
saturated and rusted, and everything damp and wet by the water which ran in streams through the bark roof. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton fared no better in their apartment, and more than once I have gone in to start the fire for the 
morning meal and found them both comfortably snoozing on their feather bed, placed under the dining-table as a 
protection against the water, and a closely-drawn net over the whole to keep out mosquitoes, little pests so abun- 
dant and so persistently annoying in pioneer days." ^^ 
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A WEDDING — It is probable that Charles Lord was the first white person married at Superior. In making 
answer to inquiries about the first marriages the old settlers generally closed one eye and declared : " We didn 't 
get married in those days — only 'jumped the broomstick.'" Robertson, Nelson and Baker, the first pre-emptors of 
Superior, had just pitched their tents when a Chippewa from the Minnesota side came over offering to sell three of 
his daughters for wives. " White man heap good Injun," said he; ** me sell him three squaw too cheap." The 
offer was declined, but those so disposed were able to find wives. Charles Lord, who resides at White Birch, in 
Douglas County, writes: **I came to Superior in March, 1854, as an Indian trader. As I was much in company 
of the Indians, I fell in love with the daughter of a Chippewa chief named Joseph Osaugee. I was married to her 
in April, 1855, by Father Corraine, a Catholic missionary. Times were rather dull then socially, as it was in Lent 
and the population was mostly Catholic. But whatever came, fun we must have, as good times were in prog- 
ress in money matters and we were all friends. The only thing for me to do was to order all the liquor-shops free 
to any one that might call for drinks and cigars in my name, and my proposition was accepted. We had a big 
time. I remember it snowed pretty hard, which kept folks pretty closely around the liquor-shops. The number of 
liquor-shops was three. I don't believe you will ever again have such a wedding as mine in Superior. But we all 
felt good and had a whooping time. I rather like to look back and think of it." 

THE FIRST CENSUS — A census taken on June i, 1855, by H. Hayes, disclosed the following males, in addi- 
tion to ninety-three women and children, total 385 : Denis Dean, George W, Perry, J. B. Culver, George E. Nettle- 
ton, William Nettleton, John I. Post, Albert McAdams, Alexander Paul, Ira F. Holt, Orator K. Hall, Wm. Beele, 
J. Baker, Joseph Dubay, A. C. Stockton, Orrin W. Rice, Joseph Hamlin, Baptiste Raiche, John B. Le Fevre, John 
Lemere, Charles Kingsbury, W. W. Kingsbury, Calvin Hood, Edward F. Ely, Henry Wolcott, John Ladoo, John 
C. Funston, James Knox, John Grant, Joseph Heustis, Chas. C. Venable, Stephan Minter, Amos Woodbury, 
Edward Baker, Charles W. Hauptman, John Scott, John Gatherer, Alfred Allen, Wm. Q. Allen, A. B. McKercher, 
Benjamin Donaldson, George Donaldson, James Edwards, Stephen Montgomery, Thomas Ward, Chas. Felt, Paul 
Felt, Robert Nofsinger, Sam'l Stephens, Joseph Harrison, Edward Y.Shelley, Wm. Crawford, Benjamin Gillett, Hor- 
ace Saxton, Wm. Mann, Washington Ashton, R. R. Nelson, D. A. Robertson, Benjamin Thompson, D. A. J. Baker, 
Edwin C. Becker, Alexander Speir, Owen P. Marsh, A. H. Barber, R. F. Slaughter, B. W. Brunson, H. N. Marselis, 
James T. Whitmore, Peter Gunnison, Peter Ericson, Johannes Peterson, Johan Peterson, Joseph Gauthier, John 
Baptiste St. John, Basil Dennis, Frank Sereau, Joseph Dennis, Johannes Helon, Levi B. Coffee, Joseph Default, 
Charles Robidiaux, Lemuel Cochran, Benjamin H. Connor, Cornelius Connor, John Hanley, Edmund Rice, George 
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Morrison, Baptiste La Suisse, Joseph Laundry, Lauchlin Graham, James Wright, Daniel Wright, Francis St. John, 
Sr., Luvery Dennis, Francis St. John, Jr., J. Benjamin Laundry, John Cadotte, Augustus Cadotte, Francis Ruper, 
Joseph Pittee, John Baptiste Lagard, Leander Jacques, Albert C. Stuntz, Edward Bereder, Andrew Sereau, A. D. 
Schneider, Thomas Blennerhassett, Wm. Whitesides, Urguelle Gouge, Charles Frazeau, Jacob G. Bissinger. 
Lucienne Chouniard, Samuel C. Donnell, George Rommeiss, Francis Roy, Frederick Bodinus, Thomas Calvary, 
Dicdrick Schutte, Henry Schutte, F. Streitz, Geo. Leidner, Christopher Specht, Lewis Castner, Samuel Webster, 
Bradley Salter, Andrew Ringwandt, Duncan St. Clair, Andrew J. Eaton, Isaac McCoy, James R. Freeman, Wm. 
Eaton, Horatius Canfield, John Levake, James Harring, James Buchanan, John Nore, Peter Alram, Samuel 
Oberley, Thomas Holland, Eugene Masterson, Thomas Lyons, Joseph McCabe, John Collier, Joseph Collier, Ben- 
jamin Ghositer, Louis Montre, A. Lamablamere, Louis Lamablamere, Joseph Carroll, Louis Casey, Antoine Casey, 
John Brissette, Joseph Beaupre, Joseph Farke, Petre Rabais, Thomas Flynn, B. B. Wheaton, Louis Wheaton, 
Patrick O'Bryan, James J. Durham, Samuel Johnson, Patrick Hewry, James C. Johnson, Jeremiah Martel, Cayler 
Coy, Samuel Nilspaugh, Ola Westerland, Martin Lanson, Andrew Walmark, Anthony Ambuhl, John Bradley, 
Robert McGregor, Joseph Hamel, Ira F. Hart, Harvey Fargo, David Carlton, Carlyle Doble, John M. Frier, James 
McFarland, Hellen Barrild, Wm. Baden, David Bayley, Andreas Swenson, Sven Larson, Peter Norell, John Sterrett, 
Martin Williams, Charles Lord, Whitaker Jenkinson, Joseph Laporte, Charles W. Crane, Zachariah Brown, Nim- 
rod Hickerson, Gunett Anderson, Peter Conner, John Holmes, Joseph Latham, J. B. Bell, Nicholas Poulliott, Louis 
Morrissette, Demmas Marienne, Basil Keene, Antoine Paret, John Morrissctte, Michael Case, James Doyle, Wm. 
Record, Joseph Miller, John H. Shaw, Peter Buchman, Alfred Burton, Oliver St. Germain, Daniel Waterman, John 
Talleyrand Morgan, Thomas Clark, C. B. Blake, A. J. Foster, August Zachau, August Behrend, John Anderson, 
Robert Reed, Mark Leadbeater, Wm. Maine, Charles D. Kimball, A. A. Parker, John Stewart, Emerson Chase, 
Charles Chase, John Parry, James P. Greves, Wm. L. Wood, Addison Wood, David A. Currier, John O. Jones, 
M.W. McCracken, James A. Markland, Frederick J. Whittaker, Frank Perfect, Henry Gregory, John Collins, Wel- 
lington Gregory, Wm. Herbutt, Orange Phillips, Henry Beasley, Reuben H. Barrett, George F. Holcomb, Henry 
T. Holcomb, J. R. Carey, Wm. H. Newton, Francis Newton, John C. Wise. Recapitulation: Males, 291; 
females, 93 ; colored males, I. Total, 385. Foreign, 64. 

THE LAND OFFICE — An event of no small importance to Superior, because it attracted the attention of the 
entire country to this point, was the opening on August 8, of this year (1855), of the United States Land Office. 
George Hyer had been appointed register and Maj. E. B. Dean receiver. Both of these gentlemen were young, 
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active and prominent politicians in Wisconsin, and their coming added no little political weight to the community. 
These two gentlemen were also a great social addition, for both were full of wit and fun and ever ready to tax their 
resources for the entertainment of the community. The first entry made at the Superior land office was by Ben- 
jamin Thompson, a resident of the place, covering the w. j4 n. w. }{ and n. e. J^ n. w. J^, and lot 3, sec. 23, t. 50 
n., r. 4 w., 149.50 acres, now the city of Bayfield. The land office was located here under Act of February 24, 1855, 
removed to Bayfield, October 5, 1 860, and then to Ashland, November 6, 1 886. 

EARLY MINISTERS AND CHURCHES— The first sermon in Superior is thus described by Mr. Wise: 
"Among the passengers by the Propeller 'Manhattan,' which arrived on the 9th of June, 1855, was Rev. Daniel 
Brooks, presiding elder of the M. E. Church for the northwestern district of Minnesota. Next day was Sunday, 
and it was resolved to hold religious service, for which purpose the unfinished office in the Superior House was 
secured. The shavings were cleaned out, work benches removed, temporary seats improvised, and the whole settle- 
ment was invited. It was a pleasant day and many responded, and the congregation, memorable for its numbers 
and intelligence, listened most devoutly to the earnest words of the good missionary. It was a most impressive 
service, and many with no particular religious affiliations and possibly indifferent .to church service at home, where 
it was an every-Sunday occurrence, turned out and took an interested part." 

The first minister to permanently locate in Superior was Rev. John M. Barnett, of Westmoreland County. 
Pa. The "North Star" brought him to the desired port on Saturday morning, July 14, 1855. When he went 
out on deck the boat was aground near the entry, a rope was fastened to a tow on shore and the crew were busy 
trying to get the vessel off. The clouds were heavy and it was raining. " The long wooded shore,'* he writes, 
" broken by only two or three openings, was as sombre and gloomy as the clouds. At last the dock was reached. 
The way to the hotel was as difficult as the scene was dismal. The shore-end of the dock, made of poles, w^as 
floating in the water. When Second street was reached through the mud, it seemed to be only a wide row of 
stumps, with a wagon trail of unknown depth winding amongst them. The hotel was unfinished and the mortar 
was still on the floors. I preached on Sabbath afternoon in the unfinished bar-room of this building. About 
twenty persons were present. Rev. Mr. Pritchard, of the M. E. Church, who was on a visit to Superior, preached at 
night in the same place. The first sermon preached after I began my regular work was in Mr. Ely's house, in 
Superior City, on August 20, 1855; eleven adults and eight children were present. In the evening service was 
held in Superior in the room over Dr. Neill's drug-store in the Buchman buildmg; about twenty-three were 
present Services were continued alternately between Superior and Superior City. I was in Superior alone until 
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November 3, 1855, when Rev. J. G. Wilson, New School Presbyterian minister, who had visited Superior in 
August, came. 

** On February 19, 1856, Rev. Mr. Peet, M. E. minister, and his wife, came overland from St. Paul, where he had 
been preaching. He had been an exhorter. Lay service was begun by the Episcopal Church on January 13, 1856. 

E. C. Clark was the principal one in conducting the service. On the 6th of July, Rev. J. O. Barton held his first 
service in the Episcopal Church, though the building was not entirely complete. [This was the first church edifice 
erected in Superior and is still standing, half-hidden by birch and evergreen trees.] July 8, 1856, Rev. A. M. 
Corkle with his wife and two children and his wife's sister. Miss Sophronia Foster, came to Superior from Detroit. 
He came as the successor of Mr. Wilson. 

•' The first service was held in the bar-room of the Superior Hotel. The next in the house occupied by E. 

F. Ely in Superior City, now torn down. During the fall and winter of 1855-56 services were held in Buchman's 
building, Barstow's block, Minter's building, E. B. Dean's [the land] office, until January 13, 1856, when the new 
school-house was occupied for the first time. The building was put up hastily and the seats made of frozen lumber 
and painted. The paint would not dry and Col. Culver and myself had to rub it off before the house could be 
occupied. The snow found its way under the shingles and lodged on the board ceiling. On Sabbath when it 
began to melt and fall in little streams on the heads of the congregation, comfort and quiet attention to the services 
were not promoted ! 

" In Superior City, Stuntz's building, now torn down, was used most of the time — also the first school-house and 
a log-house owned by Mr. Edwards. The first Sabbath school in Superior City was begun September 23, 1855. 
The day was unpleasant, and there was only a small class of little girls, Mr. Ely's boys, Mr. and Mrs. Ely and Mr. 
Felt. It was held in the Stuntz building. It was discontinued on December 9. According to a notice given two 
weeks before, a meeting was held in M. S. Bright's land office October 30, 1855, and a board of trustees elected 
which was organized under the name of the 'Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Superior, O. S.* 
The persons elected were George Nettleton, J. B. Culver, M. S. Bright, George Hyer, John C. Funston and John M. 
Barnett. John R. Carey was elected clerk, and measures were taken for the erection of a church building." 

Interlarded beef is always better. We must break into Brother Barnett's narrative with this anecdote com- 
municated by John C. Wise : " I remember when the first church organization was effected. A party of four 
gentlemen were engaged in an interesting game of poker, which they were induced to suspend to take part in the 
election of trustees. At least two of the poker party were among the officers elected, after which the game was 
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resumed." Having observed that there were enough good men in Superior for either a poker party or board of 
church trustees, but not enough for an active session of both at the same time, we will permit Brother Barnett to 
proceed : 

" On the evening of the first of March, 1856, was organized, partially, the First Presbyterian Church, O. S. 
John Gatherer and John O. Jones, Mrs. J. Warren Smith, Mrs. G. W. Hall and M. E. Barnett were the original 
members. The organization was completed afterward by the election and installation of John O. Jones as ruling 
elder. Rev. J. G.Wilson organized the First Presbyterian Church, N. S., at the house of E. F. Ely on the evening 
of November 4. The original members were E. F. Ely and his wife, H. W. Wheeler and his wife and S. H. Mer- 
ritt. Mr. Ely was elected ruling elder and ordained and installed March 2, 1856. On the 14th of January, 1856, 
at a meeting in Mr. Wilson's room, E. F. Ely, Dr. Neill, Ed. C. Becker, S. H. Merritt and J. R. Carey were elected 
trustees and were organized as the ' Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Superior, N. S.' On the 
9th of March, 1856, in the evening. Rev. Mr. Peet organized the Methodist Episcopal Church at the house of 
Charles Felt The original members were Charles Felt and his wife and Mrs. Peet. 

"The first prayer-meeting was held in my house on June i, 1856, Sabbath evening. There were present Mr. 
and Mrs. M. S. Bright, Mrs. J. Warren Smith, Mrs. M. E. Barnett, Wm. P. Young of Milwaukee, two visitors 
from Shelby ville, Ky., and W. L. Mitchell, colporteur of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and his sister. 

"The first communion was held in the school-house on Sabbath afternoon March 2, 1856. The notice given 
was as follows : ' A communion of the Lord's Supper will be administered here on the next Sabbath afternoon at 
2:30 o'clock. It is designed to be a communion of members of the three churches [O. S. and N. S. Presbyterian 
and Methodist Flpiscopal] whose ministers are here. All evangelical professors are cordially invited to unite with 
us in this celebration. E. F. Ely, elder-elect of one of the churches, will be ordained in connection with the 
services.' The communicants were: O. S. Presbyterian — ^John Gatherer, Mrs. G. W. Hall, Mrs. J.W.Smith, 
Mrs. M. E. Barnett, Miss N. C. Barnett; N. S. Presbyterian— Edward F. Ely, H. W. Wheeler and his wife, S. H. 
Merritt, and John R. Carey and wife, who were received before the communion ; Methodist Episcopal — Charles 
Felt; Protestant Episcopal — Mrs. J. I. Post and Mrs. George E. Nettleton; Baptist — Mrs. J. B. Culver and Mrs. 
Daniel Dewar; Moravian — Mr. Bourquin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Congregational — Mr. Raymond, Rome, Mich. The 
second communion was held July 27, 1856. Revs. Corkle, Barnett and Peet conducted the services. Twenty-two 
persons communed. 

"The first bell was erected in Superior March 15, 1856. It was a gift through Mr. Ely for the First Presby- 
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terian Church, N. S., and the frame-work to sustain it was procured by contribution by friends and work by citizens 
of Superior. The bell was put in place in the evening. It was rung by myself the first time and Rev. J. G. Wilson 
made a brief address. This is the bell that still does duty from the tower of the Presbyterian Church." 

HARDSHIPS OP^ PIONP:p:R W0MP:N— While, perhaps, the experience of the early days could be con- 
sidered a hardship for the men, it must have been ten times more burdensome and annoying to women. We 
know from the manner of living amongst miners, sailors, cruisers, log-drivers, lumbermen and the soldiers of great 
armies in remote places, that men will manage very well in the most primitive fashion and with the fewest possible 
number of articles. With the women, however, it is different. They have not learned by experience in the callings 
just mentioned how to get along with practically nothing. Besides, the peculiar nature of their duties and of the 
demands of society and the family, as well as making the home tidy and comfortable if not attractive, requires a 
greater variety of articles than is ever necessary to men. The hardships of housekeeping, therefore, at Superior, 
were much greater than any hardships the men were ever called upon to endure. For instance, during the first year 
or two there was no mirror in the place. Those who were fortunate enough to have a new tin boiler or new tin 
dishes of any kind, were enabled to get along very comfortably without this modern article of furniture. Mr. Wise 
said he had frequently seen the ladies of the settlement combing and braiding their hair and otherwise attending 
to their toilet by the reflection of the wash-boiler or the dish-pan. When these articles became marred and old, of 
course the inconvenience of being without some place in which to see themselves as others saw them increased. 
Ribbons, perfumes and fancy articles were wholly unknown, and so also were the thousand and one things which 
we now consider indispensable in the business of housekeeping. An old settler, who came with his family as one 
of a party of several families, recites some of the hardships of the women. " Our whole outfit," said he, ** com- 
prised a feather bed and a lunch basket, in which, I believe, were a knife, fork and two small china dishes. These 
were owned by Mrs. Ashton, and were essential to the convenience of a lunch which she had economically provided 
on leaving home." The gentleman whom we are quoting had bought a single mattress and a pair of blankets in 
Cleveland, on his way to Superior. These constituted the entire outfit of the party. They built their bedsteads out 
of green tamarack poles, peeled, and made a table out of two boards which were found floating in the bay. For 
chairs they provided either blocks with pole legs, or small boxes obtained from the grocery store. Beds were fre- 
quently pole bunks with mattresses of balsam or pine boughs ; bed-clothing consisted of Indian blankets ; mocca- 
sins answered for shoes, while curtains, carpets and upholstered furniture were unknown. 
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BEAR STORIES AND OTHER ITEMS — Bears were common visitors when Superior was young. They 
had not been hunted much, and were not afraid of the settlers. In October, Jennie, the Httle daughter of Thomas 
Clark, slipped into the office of the Chronicle and timidly inquired, " Please, sir, will you come over to our house 
and kill a bear ?'* The office force turned out and went post haste to the residence of Mr. Clark, where, sure 
enough, one of the largest specimens of black bear was leisurely enjoying the liberties of the ample yard which 
surrounded the dwelling. A lady artist present exclaimed, as John H. Shaw was ready to fire at bruin, " Oh, wait 
until I make a sketch of him !" The rifle was lowered, bruin good-naturedly keeping still until a rude sketch was 
made. He was then dispatched by two rifle bullets and a blow from an ax in the hands of George Bell. He was 
an exceedingly large animal, and his skin, given as a trophy to Miss Jennie Clark, is still in possession of the original 
owner, in the city of St. Paul. The carcass, which was fat and tender, made many a toothsome feast for the neigh- 
borhood. 

While speaking of bears, it may be well to remark that one of them caused greater fright to Mrs. Washington 
Ashton than even the Indians. While the men were absent with some surveyors one afternoon, Mrs. Ashton 
thought to take a nap. As evening drew on, she arose to prepare the evening meal. Her attention was attracted 
by what sounded like snoring. She was greatly frightened, having supposed the house to be entirely deserted 
except by herself and baby. On looking around, however, she discovered the cause of the disturbance in the shape 
of a large black bear, which had pushed open the door, eaten a pan of dried-apple sauce and then crawled under 
the table to sleep. Of course the lady fled. The noise of her hasty exit aroused the good-natured animal, who 
arose, scratched his neck leisurely, walked out of the door, and, after calmly looking around, made for the woods. 
Numerous as were these animals, there is no record that they ever did greater harm than that of stealing the 
settlers* hams, butter, eggs and small groceries. 

Of course the country was alive with Chippewas during the early days. Mrs. Ashton, heroine of the bear story 
just related, had never seen Indians before her arrival here and was wholly unacquainted with their ways. One 
day, while she was at home alone making her toilet, several stalwart Chippewas entered the cabin as noiselessly as 
cats, for Indians never rap at the door or otherwise announce their coming. Her long, beautiful hair hung below her 
waist. Attracted by it, they walked up to her, stretched the bright curly tresses the length of their arms and, looking 
significantly at each other, began a most unintelligible but earnest and clattering jargon. Mrs. Ashton, believing 
she was about to be scalped, uttered a scream which brought the neighbors to the rescue. She did not know it, but 
the fact was that the Chippewas were very friendly ; being unable to speak English, however, they were admiring 
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the long, beautiful, curly hair, so unlike their own, in their own style and language. Nevertheless the lady was 
as badly frightened as though they had in truth been intending to scalp her. 

During this year Robert Reed obtained some seed from which he raised the first turkey at the head of the lake. 
In the fall, when it was full-grown and fat, the neighbors gathered in the old Robertson house and devoured it as a 
part of their Thanksgiving dinner. The lady who was to roast the bird had never done such a thing before. 
Therefore, as the fowl was frozen stiff and she did not begin the roasting until late, the dinner was not ready until 
lO o*clock at night, and would not have been even then if some of the more experienced ladies had not "just taken 
right hold and pushed the thing through." Still, they had a good time, and the occasion was peculiar enough to 
conspicuously record the date of rearing and eating the first turkey born at the head of the lake. 

John Wm. Mclntyre, now of Notre Dame, Ind., was born in Superior City plat on August 20, 1855 ; and Mabel 
Ashton, now Mrs. Gamble, of Baltimore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Washington Ashton, was born on September 23, 
1855 — the first girl born on the plat of Superior proper. She was the first child christened in the Episcopal Church, 
the first church edifice in Superior. 

At first there were no horses, and in their absence pairs of trained dogs hitched to sleds were used for riding 
and racing on the ice in the bay. The larger ones were very swift. Mrs. Fassett says they " could run like the 
wind." 

In the early days when small change was scarce, the merchants of Superior placed upon nickels and dimes 
the fictitious values of six and one-quarter cents and one shilling each, respectively. The stranger who tendered a 
dollar in payment of a ten-cent purchase received as change but seven dimes. Of course he vigorously but 
unavailingly protested against this unprecedented custom, the protests continuing until a shrewd Yankee speculator 
flooded the town with nickels and dimes. Then in June, 1855, the merchants published an agreement to thereafter 
receive all United States coin at its nominal value, save ** crossed quarters," which they held to be worth only 
twenty cents. Those who signed this agreement were Paul & Rice, Henry H. Wolcott, Geo. W. Perry, Denis 
Dean, O. K. Hall, W. H. Newton, Henry Loring, Jr., Wm. Geo. Cowell, A. B. McKercher, Geo. F. Holcomb, 
Henry T. Holcomb, Mark Leadbeater, J. B. Culver, Geo. E. Nettleton and Gustavus Bush. 

Mrs. Ellen Eldred, at present a resident of Chicago, well remembers her arrival at Superior. She had 
supposed from looking at the maps put forth by the company, and the glowing accounts printed in the newspapers, 
that it was a large, wealthy and important city. She therefore brought with her a quantity of fine clothing, made 
up in the height of fashion. It is not necessary to dilate upon the extreme disappointment she must have felt on 
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being landed knee-deep in mud amidst stumps and underbrush. Still, she must put on her ** best bib and tucker." 
The gentlemen at once took note that she was young, and, as one of them has written, " a very stylish critter." 
On the following day, Mrs. Eldred says, she observed more than a dozen shirts hanging on the surrounding bushes 
to dry. Stylish clothing was not abundant here in those days ; still the gentlemen were proud, and those who 
wished to call upon Mrs. Eldred on the following day to make the acquaintance of the " finest lady in the city," 
brought water from the bay, washed their shirts by candle-light and hung them out over night to dry. This 
accounted for the extraordinary display of underwear so early in the morning. We still have amongst us several 
of the gallant gentlemen who in 1855 thought it was necessary to wash their shirts before being presented to Mrs. 
Eldred, amongst them Denis Dean, whose belief is in this respect unchanged. 

1856-A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 

,7yriSCELLANEOUS ITEMS — In January, 1856, a census of Superior was taken by Mr. Fairbrass, notinclud- 
(2/^V.^^^ing Wisconsin Point, with the following result: Children under 5 years of age, 80; over 5 and under 15 
years, 57; adult males, 329; females, 119. Total, 585. Buildings — Dwellings, 105; stores, 17; shops, 14; offices, 
1 5 ; boarding-houses, 6 ; hotel, i ; blacksmith shops, 2 ; shoemaker shop, i ; saw-mills, 2 ; brickyard, I ; school- 
house, I ; churches in construction, 2 ; U. S. land offices, 2 ; drug-stores, 2. Statistics collected at the same time 
showed the imports for 1855 to have been valued at over $200,000. 

The first public school in Superior was opened on January 7, 1856. The exercises were begun with prayer at 
the request of Thomas Clark, one of the directors. There were seventeen scholars present, and the first teacher 
was Miss N. C. Barnett, sister of Rev. John M. Barnett, and now wife of the Rev. J. S. Elder, Clarion, Pa. This 
first school-house is still standing next to the Fire Hall, in the East end. It has served many purposes, at present 
being used as a carpenter shop. Before this it was the headquarters of a small hook and ladder company. The 
carpenter who did the principal work of construction is still living. He says .the floor was made of twelve green 
basswood boards, each a foot in width. At the end of the first month of occupancy by the school, he was called 
upon to fix the floor. On going to the building he found the boards had shrunk and warped so there was about 
one foot of space uncovered. He added another green board to the floor, thus making thirteen. In about ten days 
the trustees, in high dudgeon, called upon him with the information that the floor needed fixing again. On going 
to the building he found that their statements were true, and that his floor had shrunken enough more to let in 
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another foot board. This shrinking process continued during the entire term of school, much to the amusement of 
the children and the inflanfimation of the trustees, who were calling upon him at intervals of about ten days ; and, if 
we may believe this contractor, before the term was out he had put twelve new basswood boards into the floor, 
each one foot in width originally, thus making twenty-four in all to fill a space 12 feet wide. 

Some uncertainty surrounds the first banker. His " vault,'* which consisted of a basswood box, was kept in a 
little wooden shanty, which he dubbed " The Bank of Superior." This bank was of the " wild-cat " order. After it 
had been running a few months a stranger from the " Soo " appeared with a twenty-dollar bill issued by the cashier 
and demanded the gold for it. The old gentleman, who was both president, cashier and teller, was highly inflamed at 
the unexpected demand. However, he was obliged to cash the bill, which took nearly all the coin he had in the 
vault. This was the first and last bill he ever *' redeemed." 

Alexander & Johnson erected a large saw-mill on the bay front where the steam forge works arc now located, 
in which the manufacture of lumber was begun in 1856. 

In March of this year, the house of Thomas Hayes was burned, the first serious conflagration in the village. 
This led to an agitation in favor of organizing a fire department, resulting, early in April, in forming a company 
with thirty members — Peter Dean, foreman. A few weeks after this, the Mann steam saw-mill, on the Nemadji 
River, exploded, wholly destroying the structure. On the 8th of September, Francis H. Newton, an active member 
of a surveying party, was accidentally drowned in the Nemadji River. In October, E. C. Becker, E. C. Clark and 
I. C. Moore were appointed a committee, by a mass meeting of citizens, to draft the outline of a charter for the 
city of Superior. They subsequently made a report, the city embracing territory about equally divided by the 
Nemadji River. Two years later, that is to say, in 1858, by chapter 155, the legislature passed an act for the 
incorporation of the city of Superior, but its provisions were never carried into effect. 

NEW TOWNSITES — The year 1856 was one of great activity among the speculators at Superior. They 
platted new towns on both sides of the lake, formed mining companies without end, organized new railway 
corporations, and projected all sorts of pools and combinations by which they hoped to make their fortunes. Col. 
Carlton owned and platted the site of a future great city at Fond du Lac ; Capt. John W. Veale platted the Sweetzer 
tract west of the water-works plant and called it Vealesburg ; E. F. Ely had located and was laying the foun- 
dation of a city at Oneota, where he built a steam saw-mill ; Rice's Point, at the head of the bay, and Conner's 
Point, on the Wisconsin side, previously pre-empted, were laid out ; Capt. Markland pre-empted Endion, Minn., which 
he afterwards platted into suburban lots " for capitalists doing business at Superior;" John D. Howard was the 
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founder of Portland, on the Minnesota side; in the spring, Messrs. Geo. R. Stuntz, George E. and Wm. Nettleton, 
Orrin W. Rice, John D. Ray and others pre-empted the city of Duluth at the upper end of Minnesota Point. " I 
remember the day they returned," writes John C. Wise, " and how enthusiastically they spoke of their new venture ; 
and as every new town and city of reasonable pretensions is not considered really started on the road to future 
greatness until it has enjoyed a newspaper * write-up,' the Chronicle performed this mission." 

During the year 1856, wealthy and enterprising Kentuckians, with their pockets, as Judge Nelson said, 
literally full of money, swarmed up to Superior, bringing blooded horses and cattle, carriages, gigs and other 
vehicles galore. Each and every one had his satchels, as well as his pockets, to use the words of an old settler, 
** crammed full of Kentucky bank-notes ; " and during that year the man who did not have at least one pocketful 
of this kind of money was considered " pretty small potatoes." * 

At the close of the year a published business directory of Superior embraced the following : " William H. 
Newton, land office, Barstow block, Second street ; Fond du Lac Land Office, Geo. Hyer, register, E. B. Dean, Jr., 
receiver, 304 Second street; J. P. W. Neill, drug-store, 379 Second street; N. H. Marcellis, physician and surgeon, 
331 Second street; Dr. J. S. Carolin, physician and surgeon, office Superior House; J. A. Markland, attorney 
and counselor-at-law, Barstow block, Second street; M. W. McCraken, attorney-at-law and general land agent, corner 
Third street and Becker avenue; C. C. Venable, attorney-at-law, 353 Second street; George W. Perry, attorney- 
at-law and notary public, 341 Second street; Edwin C. Becker, attorney and counselor-at-law, corner Third street 
and St. John avenue ; M. S. Bright, attorney and counselor-at-law and land agent, 304 Second street ; Hiram 
Hayes, attorney-at-law, 304 Second street ; Thomas Clark, 2d, county surveyor, Barstow block, Second street ; 
Thompson Ritchie, real estate office, Superior House; E. C. Clark, civil engineer and land agent. Second street; 
Richard Relf, Jr., surveyor, draughtsman, and land agent, 341 Second street; Wm. R. Perry, notary public and 
land agent, 341 Second street; F. J. Whittaker, register of deeds, Barstow block, Second street; Post Office, D. 
Dean, postmaster, 272 Second street; Chronicle office, Ashton & Wise, 301 Third street; Superior House, J. 
Willard, corner Hollinshead avenue and Second street ; Stockton House, A. C. Stockton, 336 Second street ; " Young 
America Saloon," Whitesides & Blennerhassett, iSecond street ; A. Berandt, boarding-house, First street ; James 
Collier, boarding-house, Second street; John C. Funston, house joiner and builder; A. Zachau, house joiner, 323 
First street; Horace Saxton, builder, 353 Second street; Smith & Hall, carpenters. Third street; Peter Dean, 
carpenter, Second street ; John Aubrey, cabinet maker. First street ; Geo. Leicester & Co., carpenters and builders, 
293-295 Third street; Saxton Lyon, justice of the peace, "MihtePs building. Second street; W. Q. Allen, lumber- 
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man, 360 Second street; De Forrest, blacksmith, 279 Third street; J. R. Snyder, merchant tailor, Second 

street ; Robert Reed, restaurant and boarding-house, 386 First street ; Nettleton & Culver, dry goods and pro- 
visions, 351 Second street; I. F. Holt, grocer, 349 Second street; George F. Holcomb, groceries and provisions, 
Barstow block ; A. B. McKercher, groceries, 385 Second street; Nettleton & Culver, forwarding and commission 
merchants, Quebec Pier; Ray & Martell, dry goods, clothing, groceries, provisions, etc., 364 Second street; J. I. 
Post, agent for J. P. Robertson, groceries, provisions, etc., Hollinshead avenue; O. W. Rice, dry goods, boots, 
shoes, etc., 388 Second street; G. R. Stuntz & Co., forwarding and commission merchants, Minnesota Point; Alex. 
Paul, Superior outfit, 388 Second street; Gustavus Bush, meat market and butchery, First street; A. G. Schneider, 
hardware, boots and shoes, etc., Second street; E. Sprague, window glass, etc., 381 Second street; S. K. Reed, 
clothing store, 381 Second street; Denis Dean, clothier, 272 Second street; John M. Newton, hardware, Barstow 
block ; J. R. Carey, boot and shoe maker, 353 Second street; L. & S. C. Lamb, clothing and furnishing goods, 388 
Second street ; Prof. Mumford, barber. Second street." 

WINTER IN THE WILDERNESS— NO MAIL AND FEW PROVISIONS— The words "hard times," 
compared with what they conveyed in other days, have almost lost their significance. Indeed, so far as meaning 
what they once meant, they might as well now go out of use entirely. It is impossible for us of to-day to fully 
comprehend the isolation of the little band of pioneers who first attempted to plant a city on these shores. They 
had no telegraph, no railroads, no stage lines, no communication with the outside world except by boats and run- 
ners. When winter came on communication of every kind was suspended except by the half-breed courcurs and 
mail carriers ; and even these, as we shall presently see, sometimes failed in their enterprises. Add to the absence 
of many things which seem to us now to be indispensable, the fact that the surrounding country was a wilderness, 
unproductive in every respect save that of fuel, and that fish and wild meat were the only possible things to be had 
in the vicinity, and we may partly understand the precarious style of living during the winters of those early days. 
There is now no place in the Union where prolonged suffering is possible. The country is gridironed by railroads, 
and a letter or a telegraphic message can be delivered at almost any door in the land. A very brief period, there- 
fore, will suffice to supply any want which misfortune may bring to the remotest settler. But once this was not 
true, and the suffering and anxiety which occasionally surrounded the early settlers of Superior can not be told 
any more eloquently than has been done by John C. Wise, who speaks from experience, in the following : 

" The fall season of navigation was a boisterous one in 1856, and in the latter part of October two steamers (one 
the old * Superior') — loaded largely with supplies for our merchants and citizens — were lost on the lakes, together 
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with valuable cargoes and some passengers and officers. Our chief means of communicating with the world at 
large was via the lakes, and by this route we received all our supplies. The closing of the lakes was usually for 
a period of about six months, and families purchased in the fall a supply of provisions covering that period. This 
was done by sending orders by the officers of the boats or purchasing from men who traveled on the boats in the 
fall, with supplies, selling at such points as the boats stopped at. The last boats were always loaded in this way 
and the loss of the steamers referred to was a great hardship for the people of Superior, for the merchants did not 
carry supplies in the quantities demanded, and it was too late to duplicate the orders lost. The last boat to arrive 
at Superior was the * Lady Elgin.* She had been freighted chiefly for other points, but having still a small 
quantity of provisions not disposed of, and learning of our unfortunate situation, came through to the head of the 
lake. Not only were the articles sold at the market price, but realizing the situation, the captain promised to make 
another trip if the weather would permit. The flour was sold at about $S per barrel, but before the boat had 
disappeared from sight on its homeward trip, the price had risen in the hands of those who bought for speculation, 
to $18 and $20 per barrel. 

" It was a cold, raw day when the * Lady Elgin * left Superior, but it was colder, gloomier and far more sad to 
those of our people whose provisions had been lost upon the lake and who were thus left, short of funds, to make 
a dreary struggle of six months, amid the rigors of winter, for sustenance for themselves and families. The * Lady 
Elgin ' proved to be our last boat. The settlement did not have one-quarter its necessary quota of provisions — 
not even flour — and every family was stinted, for those who had a competency, with true pioneer generosity, 
shared with their less fortunate neighbors, trusting to Providence to see them through. And this same generous 
spirit was manifest throughout the winter. If one family had a barrel of flour or even less, and some neighbor 
nothing, it was cheerfully shared as long as it lasted. It was not an uncommon thing, towards the end of the 
season, to be reduced to a few pounds of meal, not knowing where the next would come from. But all bore up 
heroically, not desponding nor giving up, but with unwavering faith believed that something would turn up to 
relieve the stringency and carry them through the season. And it always did. Sometimes half-breeds would 
pack flour and pork through from the Upper St. Croix, and* then teams from Hudson and Stillwater would work 
their way through with loads of provisions, all of which met with ready sale. There was a general scarcity of 
flour, pork and like articles, while with many families butter, eggs and small groceries were wholly unknown. 
Potatoes, too, were scarce, and the fish which our lake so bountifully furnished were used not only for food, but 
the oil and fryings of the fattest varieties served useful purposes as a substitute for lard. 
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** Our misfortunes did not come singly, for about the time the last boat had left us a disarrangement occurred 
in our overland mail, and for a period of about six weeks it was entirely suspended. We had raised a purse of 
fifty or more dollars to reward the half-breed carriers for their swiftness and fidelity, but when they got this sum 
in their hands they abandoned their posts, and our mails accumulated at midway stations. For a month we were 
completely cut off from communication with the world. In this interval the presidential election occurred, and 
while we knew the result of our own precinct, we were kept in a state of uncertainty and speculation as to the 
general result. This was the severest trial ever encountered in an editorial experience of more than thirty-five 
years. Miscellaneous matters from old exchanges helped us very much for the first two weeks, but these ex- 
hausted, the third issue was a trial. An old report upon some trans-Atlantic question, a Christian almanac for the 
previous year and an old magazine furnished material for the outside; but the entire inside must be devoted to 
local matters. Our ingenuity and abilities were severely taxed, but the exigency was met and overcome, and in 
doing so we extolled the future greatness of Superior, its remarkable commercial advantages, and such things, by 
no means new to our readers, but the repetition of which at this particular time served to divert our minds from 
the present and lose its inconveniences and shortcomings in the visions of a hopeful future. During the latter 
part of November our overland mail line was re-established; the result of the election and the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic ticket became known, and was the cause of much rejoicing. The good health of Messrs. Buchanan and 
Breckinridge — the latter being a large owner in Superior — was as often and as heartily pledged as elsewhere in the 
United States, with this difference, that our enthusiasm commenced after theirs had ceased and the result had 
become an old story. 

'• A good many citizens and some families who could conveniently get away, knowing the scarcity of provisions, 
went to their old homes and elsewhere to spend the winter. In view of this fact and the increased labors and expense 
which the scarcity of supplies entailed upon us, the proprietors of the Chronicle resolved to make an issue every two 
weeks, and this was carried into effect after the first of January. Our plan was to get our issue out and mailed, 
and then mustering our forces, go into the nearest timber, chop cord-wood for a day or two, then haul it home on 
hand-sleds, where we would reduce it to stove-wood. By the time this was done we would resume office labors, 
the same routine to be gone through with when the next issue had been made. We enjoyed this hardy exercise, 
and attained considerable agility in swinging the ax, which in turn brought fine muscular development and robust 
health. 
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"The spring of 1857 opened early, and much before the usual time the western end of Lake Superior and its 
harbors were free from ice. Though navigation on the lake was possible, we had little reason to look for boats 
from below, chiefly on account of the uncertainty in opening the Sault Canal. Our shortness of supplies continued, 
and the relief which overland trains had afforded was cut off by the breaking up of winter. We were subsisting 
as best we could from the limited resources of the little community, with occasional small quantities purchased 
from traders and others. at neighboring points — flour sometimes g6o per barrel and potatoes not to be had. 

** Finally one beautiful, bright, sunny spring morning, while some citizens were trying to negotiate with a 
trader for a number of barrels of flour for which he asked an exorbitant price because of the exigencies of our 
situation, and when it seemed as if we had at last reached the end of our string, way off on the placid lake a slight 
cloud was noticed at the horizon. It looked as if it might be the smoke of an approaching steamer, and yet we 
had no information upon which to expect one. Amid our hopes and fears, and anxious speculations, the cloud- 
speck gradually developed^; until there could no longer be a doubt that it was the smoke of a steamer coming to 
our relief As it steamed in through Superior entry and approached the pier, the whole populace, wild with excite- 
ment and joy, was there to receive her and welcome such of our friends as were among her passengers. Bells 
were rung, anvils were fired and every possible manifestation of joy was indulged. It was indeed a happy hour 
for the little settlement. 

" The boat brought everything in the provision line that could be desired — flour, pork, hams, butter, eggs, and 
indeed everything that our half-starved appetites could covet — even to a bountiful supply of lager beer, champagne 
and stronger drinks. It was indeed a day of thanksgiving, rejoicing and feasting. We feasted royally, too, and 
instead of sitting down to the inevitable dough-cake with possibly a few potatoes or a piece of salt pork, we had 
everything the appetite could crave. The day was a veritable holiday, not enforced by executive decree or long- 
established custom. It was the natural outburst and tribute which happy hearts and willing hands impulsively 
paid to our deliverance. The gloom of the morning was forgotten ; men, women and children ran about the streets 
shouting their glad hurrahs, and having feasted, and feasted to their hearts* content, the western sun went down 
that evening upon truly the happiest little community to be found anywhere within the limits of civilization. 

" Other boats came and in turn departed, ladened with passengers and freights, and were more or less the 
occasion of excitement and pleasure; but no one in the settlement will ever forget t/iat first boat, and the wide-spread 
happiness which it brought to each and every one of us." 

BALLS AND PARTIES — Society here was homogeneous and enjoyable in the early days. The people were 
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young, active and generally well educated. Sufficient time had not yet elapsed for the creation of exclusive cliques 
of aristocracy or wealth. Social gatherings were frequent and practically the entire neighborhood present oa every 
occasion. Sometimes public balls were given in a very elaborate and stylish manner, in honor of the most distin- 
guished men and women of the nation. Amongst the visitors thus honored were Charles Sumner, Jesse D. Bright, 
Wm. Aiken, Stephen A. Douglas, W. W. Corcoran, John C. Breckinridge, W. A. Richardson, John W. Forney, 
and many others of that class. Perhaps the most elaborate of these balls, though it did not embrace as distin- 
guished guests as some of its predecessors, was held on the first of January, 1856, under the auspices of the 
Superior Yacht Club. The dinner was served in the Superior (now Nicollet) House, with the following elaborate 

and heavy bill of fare : 

FISH. 

Baked Whitefish. Baked Sisldwit. Baked Trout. Broiled Lake Superior Herring. 

BOILED. 
Ham. Tongue. Leg of Mutton (Egg Sauce). Corned Beef. Chicken. Turkey (Oyster Sauce). 

ROAST. 
Beef. Mutton. Pig. Lamb (Mint .Sauce). Turkey. Chicken. Spruce Partridge. Fond du Lac Pheasant. 

Bear (Superior style). Venison (Cranberry Sauce). 

SIDE DISHES. 

Chicken Vol-au-Vant. Pig's Feet with drawn Butter. Calfs Heart M'ith Port Wine Sauce. Breast of Iamb stuffed with Onions. 

A la Mode Beef. Fricasseed Chicken. Meat Pie. Beaver.*.' Tails Hall's Fashion. Rabbit. 

VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn. CJreen Peas. Hominy. Onions. Mashed Potatoes. Baked Potatoes. Beets. Turnips. 

RELISHES. 
Pickled Oysters. Pickled Lobsters. Pickled Tripe. Pickled Cucumbers. Pickled Beets. 

PASTRY. 

Mince Pie. Apple Pie. Cranberry Pie. Cusiard Pie. Pumpkin Pie. Manoniin Pudding. Baked Indian Pudding. 

Bird's Nest Pudding. Tapioca Pudding. Plum Pudding. Fruit Cake. Jelly Cake. Sponge Cake. Cookies. 

DESSERT. 
Apples. Almonds. Kaisins. Pecan Nuts. Filberts. English Walnuts. Etc. 

WINES. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Heidsic. Golden Cluster. Longworth*s Sparkling Catawba, 

SHERRY. 
Old Pale — Vintage of 1834. Old Brown— Vintage of 1839. 

CLARETS. 
St. Julien Medoc. Chateau- Margaux. 
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Siskiwit is the Chippewa name for a delectable salmon found in Lake Superior waters. Manomin pudding, 
Msted under the head of Pastry, was made of wild rice. It should be recollected that those who prepared this din- 
ner were not served by railway, express, steamboat, or even stage line. Every article mentioned in the bill of 
fare had been drawn from the supplies on hand. There was no telegraph line by which to send messages for fresh 
vegetables and rare fruits, but such as are mentioned in this early bill of fare were taken from private root-cellars 
and from stock raised in Douglas County. 

In addition to balls and social gatherings, the churches established literary clubs and lecture courses. Racing 
and skating upon the ice in the bay, and sleighing parties and snow-shoe matches were common. These evening 
skating parties were very picturesque, the gentlemen being dressed largely in Mackinaw suits and caps, while the 
women were no less comfortably and gayly attired. Large fires kindled in circles on the ice to give light and 
warmth added much to the character and attractiveness of the scene. 

1857-THE -BOOM" PARALYZED. 

toTHE CRISIS OF 1857 — With the exception, perhaps, of the rebellion, there are few events in modern history 
-^ that have been niore thoroughly written about than the financial crash of 1857. For this reason, there can be 
no necessity of describing that disastrous event. The causes may not be well understood ; but the results of it are 
plain and may still be seen at Superior. The town had rqached in September of 1857 a population of 2,500 people. 
Business had been extremely active ; large and substantial houses were being erected ; new industries were open- 
ing and projecting ; town lots and acres were selling rapidly and at high prices ; money and men were coming in 
from the large cities, and financial matters of every kind were prosperous and the people hopeful. As if to further 
emphasize the disaster and make the wreck more complete, all sorts of speculative values, especially on surrounding 
acre property, were higher than ever before. Nor were the people of Superior, who were buying everything within 
reach on time, any more blind than the ablest financiers in the land. Mr. Corcoran, the eminent and wealthy Wash- 
ington banker, seemed to be as blind to future events as the meanest bark-peeler in Douglas County. Already a 
heavy holder of Superior real estate, he arrived in town just before the crash and purchased choice business lots 
at high figures, leaving in a single visit between $\ 5,000 and $20,000 in cash. Other men almost as eminent as him- 
self in wealth and financial standing made purchases of equal importance, and the sales and transfers during the 
month of August averaged $200,000 per week — a figure unparalleled in any other city of its size in America. This 
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fact is cited merely to show that the most able and experienced had no means of forecasting the future or guarding 
against a financial crisis which proved to be the most disastrous in American history. 

One of the old settlers, who was so thoroughly prostrated financially as to be unable to remain in Superior, has 
described what happened. He says : " It was evident that our town had received a mortal blow. Those to 
whom we had been accustomed to look for aid and influence were crippled and some were penniless. It was plain 
to even the most obtuse that many years must elapse before the ruins could be cleared away and our town placed 
once more upon its feet. Everything that had been done up to this time was more or less in anticipation of events 
that now had received an unlimited set-back. Very little had been done in the way of agriculture. It is true that 
fields had been cleared, planted and sowed, but where there was one real farm there were fifty speculators discount- 
ing the future in their promises and in their expectations. It is doubtful whether during this year there were 150 
acres in Douglas County under actual cultivation. The reason was not that the land was poor or crops unfavor- 
able, for vegetables and grains of all sorts produced largely, even amid the stumps. Sixty bushels of wheat per 
acre, or seventy-five of oats, and literal mountains of parsnips, turnips or potatoes were gathered by those who 
planted. Farming was not resorted to, for the reason that more money could be made in land speculations. 
Therefore, we were completely prostrated, paralyzed, when, late in September, the bottom actually dropped out of 
everything.'* 

Growing philosophical, and comparing this community with others.- this same writer, who has been absent 
from the city thirty-one years but is still well acquainted with its property and its affairs, continues: ** In looking 
over the field, it is safe to state that those who staid by Superior and took their chances with the rest, and are still 
surviving, fared as well if not better than the average population of any other section. They may not have lived as 
well, or enjoyed the same privileges of society and amusements, but in the matter of worldly possessions and 
bodily health they have nothing whatever to lose by comparison with any other community with which I am 
acquainted." 

A PERIOD OF STUPOR— THE WAR— After the paralytic stroke of 1857. there was nothing going on at 
Superior except the struggle of those who wished to dispose of their property and move away. Lots became 
worse than worthless, for they had to pay taxes. The stock of the Land Company, which had sold as high as 
g 1 60,000 per share cash, could not be given away. All railroad projects were as dead as the first Rameses. The 
northern country was in bad repute generally and without prospect of being developed, even by lumbermen. The 
little commerce that sprung up in 1855 and 1856 was decimated. Attention was turning toward the South as the 
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next great field of action, and people continued to leave until the entire county of Douglas dwindled from 2,500 
to not more than five hundred souls. As far as the outside world was concerned, Superior was as dead as though it 
had never been. There was no reference to it, no attention directed to its affairs, socially, financially or politically. 
And so it continued until the war came on, when those south of Mason and Dixon's line who had holdings here 
abandoned their property to taxation and decay. There was a flurry at Superior when Sumter was fired upon, on 
account of its large number of southern owners and residents. Still the people offered to raise a company of 
soldiers, but Governor Harvey wrote to them that they were in a precarious situation — on the frontier between 
this country and Canada, with England known to be hostile to the North and favorable to secession in the South. 
" Besides," said Governor Harvey, ** you are surrounded by tribes of Indians which are likely to give us trouble. 
You will serve your country better, therefore," said he, " by remaining at home and protecting yourselves, your 
property and your families." This is the reason why there was no company of soldiers raised in Douglas County. 
Nevertheless many went elsewhere to enlist, so that the little community furnished, considering her resources in 
wealth and numbers, a very favorable quota. Among the volunteers were James S. Ritchie, VVm. H. Smith, 
Alonzo Palmer, John G. Rackowsky, L. T. Slayton, Col. Hiram Hayes, Andrew Reifer, John B. Welter, Joseph 
Laundry, Louis Skye, and many half-breeds and Chippewas. 

As time went on, the forecast of Governor Harvey proved to be correct. In 1862 the Minnesota Siouxs perpe- 
trated one of the worst massacres on record in American history — that of New Ulm — in which over one thousand 
men, women and children were butchered, mangled and tortured in a manner so fiendish as to defy description. 
The Siouxs and the Chippewas were old enemies. The latter were very uneasy, and it required the utmost tact to 
keep them quiet. So great became the tension that it was thought necessary to send a company of soldiers to this 
point. On the arrival of the United States troops a large stockade was erected, extending nearly down to the bay, 
and large enough to afford shelter and protection to the inhabitants of the entire settlement. Before the arrival of the 
government troops, however, emissaries of the Sioux nation had been to see Hole-in-the-Day for the purpose of 
patching up the old enmity between themselves and the Chippewas, in order to make common warfare against the 
whites and protect themselves against arrest and punishment for the frightful New Ulm massacre. The people at 
Superior were greatly frightened, and organized a company called the " Douglas County Home Guards." Com- 
missions were issued on the 28th of June, 1862, to Washington Ashton as captam, Daniel Waterman, first lieu- 
tenant and August Zachau, second lieutenant, to rank from March 15. This company, according to official records, 
was never formally disbanded ; but during its service, which continued to the time of the coming of the federal 
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troops, was under the wing of the state. The stockade, which stood for several years, was between Carlton and 
Walbridge avenues, and extended from Third street down to the bay. So intense was the general fear that the 
keenest possible look-out was kept night and day by the soldiers. Every suspicious character was not only watched, 
but coirakd and questioned. The intensity of these precautions led to a sad accident — the shooting of Godfrey 
Schaar, a boy of fifteen, by Lieutenant Farrell. The lad was coming up from the bridge at dusk, with a short fish- 
pole in his hand. His dress being perhaps a little strange and the fishpole resembling a gun. Lieutenant Farrell 
called out to him to halt. He did not obey and was shot dead. The Schaar family was well known to and on 
intimate terms with Lieutenant Farrell, who was so shocked by his terrible mistake that he died soon after of a 
broken heart. 

With the close of the war, excitement, even of a local character, died out at Superior. Indeed, we may almost 
say that she was dead, and the grass growing green over her grave. The great mystery to outsiders, and even to 
those who passed through this long period of industrial stupor, was how the people managed to live. Some of them 
did not live, but merely staid here. Fences rotted doWn, chimneys toppled over, houses racked this way and that, 
windows were broken out or taken from unoccupied houses and placed in those that were inhabited, farms were 
abandoned except in two or three instances, and even the gardens in and around the village were allowed to grow 
up to weeds. There was not a meat-shop in the place and only a few horses and two or three cows. It was a long 
and curious period of suspended animation. During that time, Hiram Hayes, James Bardon and a few others had 
a lively fight with the citizens of Minnesota over our harbor, bringing and defending a series of law-suits, which 
were finally settled in our favor. Charters were obtained in 1866 for water-works and a gas company, but nothing 
was done toward establishing either. 

The next sign of animation was the coming of Jay Cooke, the great railway projector and capitalist, who pro- 
posed to bring the Lake Superior end of the Northern Pacific Railroad to Superior. Once more the town was full 
of life and animation, and the old vision of wealth and a great metropolis returned to the few straggling survivors of 
1857. But the revival consisted more of hopes and words than of material things, and affairs generally continued 
about as before until eastern capitalists laid out and began to put their money into West Superior, bordering on tlie 
west of the old town plat. 
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A MODERN RESURRECTION. 

EARLY COMERS TO WEST SUPERIOR— It is said a woman never falls in love twice with the same man, 
^^and that lightning does not strike twice in the same place. Nevertheless, ** history repeats itself." However 
the fact may entangle these old proverbs, we have here the spectacle of a city rising out of its own ashes — lightning 
practically striking ** twice in the same place.** Benjamin H. Connor, an Indian trader in the employ of Mr. Ewing, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind.. came to the head of the lake in July, 1852, on the Schooner " Algonquin." During the first 
winter he made his home at Fond du Lac, but in the spring of 1853 settled at the base of the peninsula which wc 
now call Connor's Point, naming his new home after himself He built a log shanty and claimed the land, as the 
law allowed, under a trader's license. He was really the first settler on what we now call the plat of West Superior, 
though he is not by any means entitled to the credit of having come to build a city. He came merely to trade 
with the Indians. Within a few weeks Robertson, Nelson and Baker began to found a city a little farther east 
on Superior Bay, as fully noted. Their settlement grew so rapidly as to encourage Mr. Connor to bring his 
brothers and induce them to make claims upon the surrounding lands. Peter Connor, one of these brothers, pre- 
empted the n. e. J<( of s. 15, t. 49, r. 14; in other words, the land south of Winter street and east of the rail- 
road. On the 25th of September, 1854, by a special deed, Peter conveyed this land to his brother, Benja- 
min H. After a time the business of buying furs and trading with the Indians was wiped out, as well as all other 
enterprises at the head of the lake, and Benjamin H. Connor left the country. His lands were .sold and quitclaimed 
to various parties, and finally deeded by the county to James Bardon for taxes. After varying fortunes they were 
purchased by James Edwards, in the winter of 1880-81, who proposed to lay out a village here to be called Edwards' 
Division. Mr. Edwards had previously located a brick yard on Tower Bay Slip, near the foot of Tower avenue, and 
burnt a kiln of brick. He also erected here, for the temporary use of his two or three workmen, a couple of shan- 
ties and a shed for the shelter of his small stock of brick. He said that here was going to be a town, because the 
spirits had directed him to come here and locate and go into business. This was not an afterthought on Mr. 
Edwards* part, as he made use of the alleged spirit message or " revelation " to defend himself when laughed at by 
his friends and neighbors for locating in *' such a God-forsaken hole.*' Before, however, the city which the spirits 
had predicted had even been well sprouted, Mr. Edwards died ; but his wife, Celina, in order to carry out the plans 
of her husband, executed lo Col. Hiram Hayes a power of attorney for the purpose of enabling him to *' execute 
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instruments, and do any and all things necessary in and about the platting " of forty acres of the original entry 
of Benjamin H. Connor, that is to say, the n. e. J^ of the n. e. ]4- ^f s. 15, t. 49, r. 14. This power of attorney 
was dated on the 7th of July, 1882. The plat was acknowledged on the 1 8th of August of that year and filed 
on the 6th of September in Book A of Plats, page 64. Mr. Edwards died without consummating his plans, and as 
nothing further happened in the premises except the sale of a few lots covered with an impenetrable growth of trees, 
these operations will be dropped for the present. Indeed, it is safe to assume that the city predicted by the spirits 
would have entirely dropped from the record of human affairs had not new blood and new capital come in and laid 
out a city from the beginning on a different foundation. 

JOHN H. HAMMOND RELATES HIS STORY -We will now permit Gen. John H. Hammond to relate 
how and why and when he came here for the purpose of making a city: " In 1877. while in Dakota, I became 
impressed with the fertility of that country, more particularly of the Red River, James River, Sioux and Vermilion 
valleys ; also made the discovery that the valleys of Dakota on the west side of the Mississippi River and the 
country around Bismarck were wonderfully fertile. Long railroad trips to Chicago convinced me that that city was 
not the place for all the products of this section to be shipped ; so, late in the spring or early summer of 1 878, I 
came to see the head of the lake, which, as far as the map was concerned, bore the same relation to Dakota, North- 
ern Iowa, Northern Minnesota and Montana, that Chicago does to the states west of it. The costly nature of all 
improvements made and to be made at Duluth caused me to look at the south side of the bay, which seemed from 
my boarding-house window to be level, but which the Dultith people declared to be a swamp, much of it below the 
level of the bay. I went over to old Superior, which at that time was at its lowest point of depression. I was able 
to get as far back from the water as Third street, but no farther, on account of the stumps, fallen timber and the 
softness of the soil ; and I began to think that the people were about right, except that on taking levels, in a rough 
sort of way, I found most of the territory was from 25 to 35 feet above, instead of being below the bay. Returning 
to the Minnesota side I hired a boat and rowed around between Rice's and Connor's Points, and up into what is 
now called Tower Bay, where I managed to get ashore, and found a number of paths and log-roads, on which, with 
the aid of a pole and walking a good deal of the time on logs, I was able to reach a point near where the corner of 
Winter and Tower now is. The land became so soft that I could not get any farther, although I found that in spite 
of its increased wetness it was also increasing in elevation above the bay ; and found that the marshes which had 
probably originated the idea of its being one great marsh, were really only pockets, and the growth of timber was 
also a great deal thicker than it was at the East end, which made it very difficult to get around. Having something 
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to tliink about I returned to Evanston. Late in the winter of 1878-79 I obtained a letter to James Bardon, then 
at Madison, Wis., who encouraged me to regard the west end of Lake Superior as the outlet of the country 
west of it As soon as the weather justified I returned to old Superior, where 1 made headquarters for some weeks, 
and continued to examine the country as far as I could get out into the woods on foot and stand a fair chance of 
getting back the same night. The few attempts made by wagon or on horse-back were not successful — in fact, we 
could not get anywhere. About this time the control of the Northern Pacific changed hands, and that, of course, 
was the road to be induced to come to the head of the lake, if possible. I could also see that if the railway got that 
far it would seek a route east, which must, for physical reasons, be on the south shore of the lake. I then went to 
Montana to meet T. F. Oakes, who had been elected vice-president and general manager in the interest of Henry 
Villard, who had just become president of the company, and said all I could to impress upon him the importance of 
the head of the lake in connection with the railway system of which he was about to become the active head. My 
efforts to attract the attention of railroad men and others who seemed likely to be able to assist were wholly unsuc- 
cessful. A resolution passed by the Northern Pacific board of directors to take that road to Ashland, and the 
interest acquired in the Wisconsin Central by people who were in the Northern Pacific Company, made it still more 
difficult to get a hearing. 

" I bought on my own personal account about 1 37 acres of land in what became West Superior, the first forty 
being at what is now the southwest corner of Hammond avenue and Belknap street. I also bought a few lots in 
old Superior for a foothold. In these and subsequent "purchases I was aided and assisted in every way possible 
by James Bardon, and by Gen. Banning of St. Paul, Hiram Hayes, James S. Ritchie, Dr. Lafitte and Wm. Cran- 
well, to whom all honor is due, as these men suppressed all jealousies and did all they could to bring in new 
interests, willing to take their chance in a new movement, if one could be got under way. Early in 1 882, Col. Charles 
B. Lamborn and myself drew up a paper, intended to be signed by ten people, each to subscribe ^10,000, with 
which I was to buy other and additional lands to those I had already purchased. The ten gentlemen were T. F. 
Oakes, R. L. Belknap, James J. Hill, James B. Williams, Frederick Billings, Charles B. Lamborn, Wm. H. Star- 
buck, George R. Howell, Herman Haupt and J. H. Hammond. The subscription of Mr. Haupt was afterwards 
filled by Wm. P. Clough and Allen Manvel. We did not become a formal corporation, but it was the under- 
standing that I should return to them six per cent, annually on the money advanced, and one-half of all the profits 
accruing from my purchases and operations. 

** My first effort was to secure a part of what is known as Roy's addition, near the present water-works build- 
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ing. where Dr. W. J. Conan and L. W. Safiford had erected a hotel, which was burned before it was opened. 
Indeed, I had made arrangements to purchase property of Conan & Safford, and intended to have my office in their 
hotel. For obvious reasons this project fell through. I then proposed to have my center of operations on the 
Sweetzer tract, at the base of Connor's Point, and bought that land. Wm. Grant, however, secured a half-breed 
claim against the tract, which prevented us from sales and the railroad companies from putting their terminals 
thereon. Litigation followed, and so I went to the mill owners and others on Connor's Point, and asked them to 
protest against building a railroad bridge from Connor's Point to Rice's Point, on the ground that the continual 
passing of locomotives would endanger their property, which was composed largely of combustible material. This 
was done. The location of the Northern Pacific bridge, as it was called, over the St. Louis River and Bay, was then 
changed to the center of sections lo and 15. This location the Northern Pacific people accepted, as did also the 
secretary of war." 

It might have been stated here by Gen. Hammond that the original design was to build a §hort bridge 
between Rice's Point and Connor's Point, over the St. Louis, with terminal yards and grounds near the present water- 
works instead of bordering on St. Louis Bay, Tower Slip and Howard's Pocket, as at present. 

THE LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY— Proceeding further. Gen. Hammond tells 
how and why the Land and River Improvement Company, the corporation which has made Superior what it is, 
was formed: " During the winter of 1882-83 I was prostrated by illness, when, as it seemed to me and others, the 
necessity arose for a corporation, to avoid the partition, in case of death, of our property by the courts. We also 
thought it necessary to enlarge our operations, and therefore decided to form a company under the laws of New 
Jersey, which was done by adopting and recording the following articles of association : 

** * We, George S. Baxter, Edward G. Buchanan and Charles S. Lincoln, having associated ourselves into a company for the pur|X>ses hereinafter 
expressed, do make this certificate in writing of our organization and set forth : First : The name assumed to designate said company, and lo be 
used in its dealings and business is. Land and River Improvement Company. Second . The place or places in this state or elsewhere where the busi- 
ness of said company is to be conducted are the township of Shrewsbury, in the county of Monmouth and state of New Jersey, and the states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Third: The objects for which said company is formed are the purchase, improvement and sale of lands, buildings and 
docks, the mortgaging, leasing, renting and otherwise disposing of the same ; the reclamation and improving of submerged lands; the construction of 
buildings, wharves and docks; the construction, maintenance and operation of works to supply water, gas, steam-p)ower, electric lights, telegraphs and 
telephones for or upon such lands, buildings and docks and other premises adjacent thereto ; the transportation of goods, merchandise and i>assengers 
within such lands and premises, and any wholesale or retail business to be carried on either in whole or in part upon the same. Fourth • The por- 
tion of the business of said company which is to be carried on out of this state is the same as that lo be carried on within this state The name of Ihc 
township and county in which the principal part of the business of said company within this state is to be transacted is the township of Shrewsbury 
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and the county of Monmouth. Fifth: The total amount of the capital stock of such company is $500,000. The amount wilh which they will com- 
mence business is $3,000. The number of shares into which the said capital stock is divided is 5,000 shares of a par value of $100 each. .SV'jrM .* The 
names and residences of the stockholders and the number of shares held by each are as follows : George S. Baxter, New York City, N. Y., 10 
shares ; Edward G. Buchanan, City of Yonkers, N. Y., 10 shares ; Charles S. Lincoln, New York City, N. Y., 10 shares. Seventh : The period at which 
the said company shall commence is the 20th day «f April, 1883, ^"^ ^^^ period at which it shall terminate is the 20tli day of April, 1933.* 

" The cash capital seems to be small, for the reason that those who formed the company already had very 
large landed interests at West Superwr, which they turned over as cash in exchange for stock. The company was 
organized with Robert L. Belknap as president, George S. Baxter, secretary, and Robert L. Belknap, John H. 
Hammond, James B. Williams, Allen Manvel, and E. W. Winter, directors ; John H. Hammond, general manager. 
The attorney of the company was Wm. A. Hamilton, now of Chicago, who was succeeded a few months later by 
Charles L. Catlin and Henry S. Butler, of Superior, now forming the firm of Catlin & Butler. Upwards of 4,000 
acres of land were purchased, and the present plan of avenues, streets and alleys devised. During 1883 and 1884 
the board of supervisors of Douglas County laid out Bardon [now called Catlin] avenue ; laid out and opened Ham- 
mond avenue. Winter street. Third street, Belknap street, Billings highway, and Hill avenue. By general consent 
Hill avenue is the dividing line between the platting system of East Superior, which is diagonal, and West Superior, 
which follows the section lines. During the summer of 1884 I cleared and graded Tower, Ogden, John, Hughitt 
and Lamborn avenues. The ground was so soft that we were compelled to use great quantities of logs to fill in the 
little pocket-marshes, as the streets, although graded, would without the logs have been impassible. On Tower 
avenue there were many thousands of these logs used, and on Oakes avenue, between Winter street and Eleventh, 
there were upwards of 1,100 very large logs used as a foundation. Where the depot stands the two engineers and 
myself, who laid off the grounds, waded over knee-deep in water in staking out the work. There are upwards of 
8,000 feet of piping to carry off the water in the depot yards. 

" The clearing up of the town plat was greatly facilitated by some fires which were started during the summer 
of 1 882 by George S. Baxter and myself We came down from the Northern Pacific Junction on a hand-car, crossed 
St. Louis Bay in a little boat, and after a long search found a place to land about where the north end of Hammond 
avenue now is. The logs, trees, brush and moss were so thick that we were not able to penetrate more than a few 
hundred feet. Mr. Baxter, being a smoker, had some matches, which we divided. He went along the bank in one 
direction and I in the other, and we stuck in matches until the smoke and the back fires drovd us out, when we took 
to our boat and watched the result. That fire burned three days, until put out by rain, and must have saved tens of 
thousands of dollars in clearing up the town plat. The fallen timber in many places, especially about the junction 
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of Tower avenue and Winter street and along Broadway from Ogden avenue to where the Union Depot now stands, 
was three logs deep, and gave the idea that one forest had succeeded another, the whole forming an enormous 
mass of timber and making the cost of opening streets very great. I also, during this year and the early part of 
1885, cut down all the trees over an area of about 1,200 acres. W. H. Webb had charge in 1884 of the company's 
out-door work, and recollects distinctly the difficulties attending the clearing of this land. The ground being clay, 
and the pine stumps large and firm, great quantities of dynamite were necessary even for the making of roads. 
The two small ferry-boats running between Superior and Duluth, being afraid of the dynamite, refused to carry the 
packages. In order to proceed, therefore, with felling trees and grubbing out old stumps, Mr. Webb himself was 
compelled to bring dynamite from Duluth in a row-boat, a very dangerous operation, especially in stormy weather. 
I built for the company a two-story office on the southeast comer of Tower avenue and Winter street — ^brick 
veneered — in the fall of 1884. I had to wait for the ground to freeze before we could get the bricks to the building 
from Brooks' yard on the Nemadji River. During the winter we managed to dry it out, and came very nearly 
burning it. 

" The first plat was filed February 11, 1885. Those who had built houses prior to the filing of the plat did so 
under contracts agreeing to sell them their locations when the plat was filed. The plat was made by Wm. Strong 
and A. Grondahl. Every conceivable effort was made by me to obtain the location of industrial pursuits and to 
obtain settlers. I had authority to give away fifty lots to persons willing to build on them, but only succeeded in 
giving away thirty-eight. At one time I made a bargain for the removal of a car works from Eastern Pennsylvania 
to this point. It was never formally announced, but I felt, and all the members of the Land Company felt, that it was 
a sure thing. The manager was to be Mr. Leavitt, then of Valentine, Pa., now of New York. The Land Company 
actually agreed to give a bonus of 600 lots, all lying between Broadway and the bay and between Tower and Lam- 
born avenues, the value of which now is enormous. The enterprise was prevented by one of the stockholders 
undertaking to make the company pay him a premium on his stock in order to obtain his consent to the removal. 
The rest of the shareholders refused to pay the premium, and he threatened to obtain an injunction if they removed 
the works. During the long squabble and quarrel which ensued the project fell through. This was a bitter disap- 
pointment to me. 

" In our efforts to hurry forward the growth of the place I made three separate contracts with some English 
gentlemen who had strong connections for the establishment of a bank, packing business, and the buildmg of a 
certain number of houses, the expectation being that we would interest very powerful parties in both England and the 
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East The value of the property to be actually donated by the Land Company in these coniracts is to-day worth 
more than a million of dollars ; but we were never able to bring these gentlenien down to business. Hundreds of 
speculators and promoters of every kind took up my time and interfered with the business of the company, both in 
New York and in West Superior, with all sorts of propositions which they noised about among the townspeople, 
complaining of the illiberality of the company, and creating all the discontent possible, when in fact of all the hun- 
dreds of talks and propositions that were broached, the two I have mentioned were the only ones that would bear 
investigation. It would be very curious to-day (if it were in good taste) if I were to mention the great men, both 
from the East and from Chicago and St. Paul, who refused to accept as a gift property which is now worth a quarter 
to a half million dollars. The Land Company, instead of being illiberal, did everything that it could, not only 
through me but through Mr. Belknap, while he was president, and through Mr. Weeks, who is now president, to 
secure respectable and responsible men in the location of industries. 

" The first gentleman who appeared who really had business in him and money to back it was John L. Lewis, 
who came with me from St. Paul, examined our entire shore front on the ice and drove over the town plat of West 
Superior and the East end in the winter of 1885-86. We went together to Buffalo, and thence to New York, and 
remained together until contracts were signed between him and Mr. Weeks, representing the Land Company, for 
the establishment of what is now known as the Lehigh Coal and Iron Company, with docks, piers and other great 
improvements. He is really the first man who did anything in the way of industries for the development of West 
Superior," 

GEN. HAMMOND'S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS— Before going any farther, some reference should be 
made to the extraordinary difficulties under which Gen. Hammond was compelled to carry on his first operations. 
His plans were not exposed to the people of old Superior. Even James Bardon, though very active in aiding him, 
was kept ignorant of the real plans for the future. Much, indeed most all the property which the syndicate or 
company desired to acquire, was held by numerous owners in undivided interests. Some of them had allowed their 
interests to go into other hands for unpaid taxes. Some had sold undivided portions of their undivided holdings, 
and still others had made hypothecations, so that the condition of the land was about as muddled as could well be 
conceived. It is easy to understand, therefore, how cautious, and yet how patient and persistent must be the oper- 
ations of whoever wished to secure a clear title to these lands. If it had become known that the scheme embraced 
the building of a city, some over-avaricious person holding an undivided interest would have refused to sell, thinking 
his ability to block the game would fetch an exorbitant price. For these reasons Gen, Hammond made his purchases 
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secretly, through other persons, subsequently receiving the titles to himself and transferring them to the Land and 
River Improvement Company. One entire tract was owned by parties scattered over the country, two of them in 
Europe, whose interests were wholly undivided ; that is to say, not one of the several owners had even an acre of 
land — he simply held an equitable interest in the entire tract. The energy, tact and persistence displayed by Gen. 
Hammond in wiping out clouds and conflicting claims, and finally acquiring perfect titles to the wide tracts of land 
upon which West Superior now stands, can hardly be too highly commended. Indeed, there are those conversant 
with all the facts who declare that they know of no other man who could have accomplished in this direction what 
was done by Gen. Hammond. He was sure, hopeful, enthusiastic and full of resources. His first office was con- 
structed by John Ewing, of Chicago, in 1882, at old Superior, and used ostensibly as the land office of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. It is the building now owned and occupied by Catlin & Butler. Amongst those who worked 
with him were Wm. V. Noad, W. H. Webb, Wm. B. Banks, Charles L. Catlin, Henry S. Butler, W. A. Hamilton, 
William Cranwell, Hiram Hayes, James Bardon and James S. Ritchie. 

During all the vicissitudes and discouragements of the first years, when even offers of free lots were met by 
jeers and ridicule except by the thrifty Scandinavians ; when there was nothing coming in but everything going out. 
Gen. Hammond, though frequently ill and compelled to sleep on board-bunks and cook his own meals, not only 
kept up his own courage, but furnished hope and encouragement for others. On the 3d of October, 1884, he 
appointed W. H. Webb to be what he called " field agent." On the following day, which was Saturday, the new 
agent disposed of two lots on John avenue to Iver Anderson, for $325, subject to a building contract — ^15 cash 
down. This was the first sale of West Superior real estate made on the ground. 

FIRST SETTLERS AND BUILDINGS— After the town plat had been prepared and before it was filed, 
Gen. Hammond made a public offer of ten lots to the first ten persons who should each buy a lot and erect a build- 
ing thereon. The first to accept this offer was Anders Pederson, who still has a greasy brown paper described as 
" Contract No. i." It covers lots 10 and 1 1, otherwise known as the southwest corner of Third street and Tower 
avenue. He paid $500 for the corner lot, but on erecting the required building received a rebate of 1^175 and the 
other lot free. The first dofia fide purchase, without building contract, was by Walter Dunphy, corner of Winter 
street and Banks avenue, " for a song." Timothy Ryan purchased six lots on Tower avenue, between Fourth and 
Fifth streets, at about the same time, for $T^o, Close upon the heels of these purchases nine others, mostly Scan- 
dinavians, took advantage of Gen. Hammond's offer of a free lot to each purchaser, but their buildings were merely 
large enough to comply with the terms of the contract. 
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Outside of the little shanties built in 1879 on Tower Bay Slip by James Edwards for his brickmakers, the first 
building erected in West Superior was put up by L. F. Johnston near the elevators, for the use of the men construct- 
ing the Northern Pacific bridge. That structure now stands on the north side of Third street, near the corner of Banks 
avenue. The second was a frail shanty of one thickness of boards, put up by Oleson & Amandson, to shelter them 
while at work clearing the townsite. This was really the first building erected on the plat of West Superior, the 
one put up by Mr. Johnston not being on the first land platted as a townsite. It is still standing in the rear of the 
Bank of West Superior, and is the building in which Carlson was murdered in November, 1889 — the first mur- 
der in Superior. The next structure was a shanty 10x12 feet put up in October by Anders Pederson on the west 
side of Tower avenue, near the alley south of Third street. It had a flap door in front, like a circus peanut-stand, 
and was used by T. H. Bergh as a small gin mill and still smaller grocery store. In the rear were twelve bunks, 
in close tiers of three, in which Pederson's carpenters slept. Under the shelf on which the liquor was served, were 
two kegs of whisky. The groceries consisted of various kinds of canned goods. Kiever & Jones, however, on 
the southeast corner of Third and Tower, erected a somewhat larger building, to be used as a boarding-house, and 
named it the American House. It was burned during the summer of 1888. If that could be called a " hotel," it 
was the first hotel on the plat of West Superior. Another building of some pretensions, erected according to the 
terms of Gen. Hammond's building contracts, was put up by Charles J. Johnson on the corner of Fifth and Ogden. 
It is three stories in height, and is now known as the West Superior House. N. P. Anderson, John Rindall, Berg 
& Thompson, Nels John Anderson, John Berg, Timothy Ryan, W. H. Webb, Mr. Reed, Alexander J. McRae, Louis 
Anderson, and one or two others built small houses or shanties late in the fall of 1884. Stone was brought by scow 
from Minnesota for the foundation of the office of the Land and River Improvement Company, on the corner of 
Tower and Winter, and that structure was completed in December of that year. In addition to offering lots to 
those who should erect houses thereon, Gen. Hammond also made a public offer of a choice corner lot to the first 
child that should be born in West Superior. There were several claimants for the lot, two children, those of John 
Melville and James McPherson, being born within a few hours of each other and in the same house — northeast cor- 
ner of Sixth and Tower. However, Bertin R. G. Bergh, coming into the world on February 5, 1885, was the first 
child born on the plat of West Superior. The first girl baby was John Melville's, born on March 20, 1885. Those 
who tried to live in West Superior during the winter of 1884-85 were T. H. Bergh and family, John Berg and 
family, Ole Berg and family, John Rindall and wife, Joseph Kiever, Joseph J. Jones (the last two named keeping 
the American House), W. H. Webb, Wm. V. Noad, Alex. Jones, Henry Ladd, John Cullen, John and Charles Mel- 
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ville and families, Louis Anderson, Lars Thompson, Ole Amandson and Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Gerrish. On Decem- 
ber I of 1 884, L. F. Gerrish opened the first grocery store in West Superior, in a building erected on Tower 
avenue by Timothy Ryan. Himself and Mrs. Gerrish came permanently to West Superior on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. She was the first American woman to take up permanent residence on the town plat. Gen. Hammond, Wm. 
B. Banks, and others connected with him boarded at the East end, and about 100 men engaged on the Northern 
Pacific bridge boarded at the American House and in the structure erected at the end of the bridge, near the site 
of the elevators. 

A HOTEL — The first real hotel — the American House having been a boarding-house merely — was begun in 
the winter of 1884-85, on the corner of Tower avenue and Sixth street, by Henry Burg, to whom Gen. Hammond 
made a donation of lots for that purpose. The building was veneered with brick made at the foot of Tower avenue 
and named the Hotel Tower, in honor of Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia, who acknowledged the compli- 
ment by presenting to the house a fine silken banner. On the 29th of October, 1885, Burg & Nelson opened the 
hotel, which had twenty-eight rooms, for the accommodation of the public. Judge R. R. Nelson, of St. Paul, one of 
the first three pre-emptors of old Superior, headed the list of guests and was assigned to Room No. i . The open- 
ing was of such importance that two bands of music were engaged for the occasion — the Badger Cornet Band of 
Superior and Brooke*s orchestra of Duluth — and the ^/ite of the embryo metropolis, after the banquet and toasts, 
engaged in a dance. As summer waned patronage became so limited that the hotel was quietly closed ; but busi- 
ness reviving, it was re-opened with a grand ball in February, 1 886. This was to be a full-dress party, but Wm. B. 
Banks and Dr. H. J. Connor were the only ones in West Superior who could command the luxury of swallowtails. 
In 1889 the Tower was enlarged and rebuilt. It now contains more rooms than any other hotel but one at the 
head of the lake, with a beautiful dining-hall and an artistic and costly rotunda. 

FIRST EXPRESS OFFICE — For some time the little mail received at West Superior came either via 
Duluth or old Superior. Letters could be easily carried from either of these points in the pocket, but packages 
coming by express could not be transported in this manner, so there arose the necessity for an express office. W. 
H. Webb, in October, 1884, accepted the agency, for 15 per cent, of what business he might transact, and opened 
up what may be called an " office " in a small sleeping apartment in a shanty boarding-house. For the first six 
months the entire receipts of the office were about $50. Walter Dunphy bought the first money order. 

A POST-OFFICE AT WEST SUPERIOR— The next thing was to secure a post-office. Fortunately for the 
settlers on this plat, one of the United States senators from Wisconsin, John C. Spooner, was interested at the he^d 
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of the lake, not only in the Lake Superior Terminal and Transfer Company, but largely also in real estate. He 
therefore secured the appointment as postmaster, on the 8th of January, 1885, of Wm. V. Noad, a clerk for Gen. 
Hammond, who was permitted to establish the post-office in the Land and River Improvement Company's 
building, on the corner of Winter street and Tower avenue. The office, however, was of little account, as no order 
had been made for taking on and dropping off mails at this place, nor had bags been prepared for the use of 
West Superior. The lusty young postmaster was compelled to carry his sacks of mail to Duluth, across the ice, 
or to old Superior, a distance of more than three miles, in the deep snow, with the intervening country full of 
stumps, underbrushes and sloughs. Journeys of this character were necessary twice each day at a compensation 
of ^14.83^ per month. 

Besides being compelled to travel several miles through snow-drifts, storms and mud with his mail sacks, the 
young postmaster was also forced to literally fight for the business of his office. Winston Brothers, who were 
constructing the Northern Pacific bridge, sent their mail by messenger across the bay to Minnesota, thus depriving 
the West Superior office of a good share of the business of the place. The postmaster sent word to the bridge 
builders that the Post-office Department required the mail to be deposited within the jurisdiction of the office. 
Thinking, no doubt, that this was mere ** bluff," one of the superintendents went up to the post-office " to have an 
understanding" with the postmaster. Mr. Noad showed the regulations and instructions of the Postal Department 
to his visitor, who, not being at all satisfied with them, proceeded, in his own fashion, to " regulate and instruct " 
the person of the beardless postmaster. In the course of a few minutes the regulator himself was " regulated" and 
carried away on the only dray in the " city," leaving the postmaster, like Robinson Crusoe, " monarch of all he 
surveyed." From that time on the letters written in West Superior were deposited in the West Superior office. 
Mr. Noad*s entire compensation for the first hundred days was ;^I5. By the opening of the following spring, how- 
ever, better arrangements were perfected. Mr. Noad continued to be postmaster until January, 1886, when he was 
succeeded by Alexander J. McRae, who, in turn, was succeeded in the spring of 1889 by G. L. Rice. The 
original post-office box, about large enough for a mink-trap, was made by a carpenter named John Melville, and is 
now the property of Gen. J. H. Hammond. 

The first money-order was issued July 9, 1887, to Tobal Simet. The first money-order paid was on July 23. 
The amount of money-order business returned in the first weekly statement was $20.15. The present weekly 
business averages $1,500. The total receipts for the first year (1885) did not exceed $75 ; the second year they 
were $739.76; third year, ended December 31, 1887, $3,307.81 ; fourth year, $6,585.56, while for the year ended j 
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December 31, 1889, the total receipts were $9,591.23. The office became third-class October i, 1888. The total 
sales for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1889, failed by $400 to show business to warrant adjustment to the second 
class. On July i, 1890, it will be placed in the second class. About the same date the free -delivery system will 
be inaugurated. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

EARLY SCHOOL MATTERS — In previous pages the first school and school building have been mentioned. 
^^Originally the entire county of Douglas was included in School District No. i, but in 1857 School District 
No. 2 was organized and a school-house built at Central Park, then known as Superior City, a portion of the 
present city of Superior. In 1 865 Districts No. i and No. 2 united in establishing a high school, which was 
abandoned in 1870. I. W. Gates, ** Father of Schools," was principal of the old Superior schools from 1857 to 
1865, principal of the Central Park school from 1865 to 1887, and county superintendent of schools to January 
1889 — ^ period of thirty-three years. At the present time there are seven buildings in the city used for school 
purposes. Of these, one (the Nelson Dewey building) is in District No. i an9 the others in District No. 2. 

NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL — The fine structure known as the Nelson Dewey school was completed and 
occupied November i, 1889. It was built by Thomas Russell, contractor, and cost, including site, Jl40,ooo. It is 
of Menominee red brick with Maiden Rock stone trimmings — a very substantial and handsome building with 
basement and eight class-rooms, seating 400 pupils. The rooms are well lighted, heated and ventilated, and 
finished with oak and southern pine in oil finish, and contain all modern improvements, A Seth Thomas clock, 
with illuminated dials, which cost ;i!i,500, adorns the tower. James Bardon has presented to the school a life-size 
half-length portrait of Hon. Nelson Dewey, the first Governor of Wisconsin, in whose memory the building was 
named by the donor of the portrait. 

BUILDINGS IN DISTRICT No. 2.— Of the school buildings in District No. 2 the first was erected in 1865 
at Central Park, at a cost of about ;^3,ooo. It contains three rooms, all of which are occupied; seating capacity 
120. The second was erected at Connor's Point in 1887, followed by a companion building in 1888. These two 
buildings, costing |l 1,200 each, are on the same plan and have a seating capacity of fifty each. The first building 
for school purposes in West Superior proper was erected by R. L. Hunter, contractor, in 1885, at a cost of if 4,000. 
The building contains three school-rooms and has a seating capacity for 160 pupils. The structure origmally 
stood on the present site of the Matt Carpenter school, but during the summer of 1889 was removed to the cor- 
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ner of Hughitt avenue and Twenty-first street, to accommodate the pupils in that rapidly growing part of the city. 
The erection of this first school-house was due largely to the efforts of W. H. Webb. People generally opposed 
the construction of " such a great barn " — it " would bankrupt the town," " not more than half of it would be 
needed," and it " was way off in the woods, any way." The Land and River Improvement Company donated the 
site and Mr. Webb hammered away until the school officers if not the people were with him, and the building, 
truly " way off in the woods," as the tax-payers had claimed, was erected. Chas. H. Sunderland was the first 
teacher and opened school in September, 1885, with eleven pupils, at a salary of $80 per month. 

MATT. H. CARPENTER SCHOOL — This substantial and handsome structure, located at the corner of 
Hughitt avenue and Seventh street, was completed and occupied March i, 1889. It cost $30,000, exclusive of 
site, and is of dark red brick with brown stone trimmings. The structure contains eight rooms, having a seating 
capacity for fifty pupils each, besides recitation rooms, school board office, superintendent's office, attic hall and 
basement. The plan of the building is perfect, having broad halls, easy stairways, neat cloak-rooms, and well- 
lighted rooms, all heated and ventilated by the Ruttan system. The wood work is of oak and pine, with hardwood 
floors. The seatings are of the latest pattern. In this building considerable attention is given to pleasant and 
instructive decoration. Each room contains a large picture of one of America's leading literary lights ; while in 
the halls are found steel engravings, views of American scenery, a large portrait of Gov. J. M. Rusk, and an 
elegant life-size half-length oil painting of Matthew Hale Carpenter, by Bradish. The two pictures last named were 
presented by Frank A. Flower. The building was named by H. H. Grace, a very graceful honor to Matthew Hale 
Carpenter, the brilliant and famous senator and statesman. 

FREE TEXT BOOKS — Those having children of school age, when weighing advantages of location, can not 
forget the importance of the free text-book system of Superior. From the first the pupils in District No. 2 have 
had the benefit of free books, and in 1 889 District No. i inaugurated the system. School officers purchase the 
books and loan them to the pupils by recorded name and number, and pens, ink, paper and pencils are also free — 
indeed, everything is free. The system has several strong advantages for parent, pupil and teacher. The parent 
enjoys a saving of both trouble and money, the officers being able to buy in quantities at rates one-half below those 
paid for piecemeal purchases ; the pupil is never without a supply of proper books and the teacher is always able 
to more properly grade and classify his students — making school work even, progressive and efficient. The teacher 
under this system has complete authority over books, and the pupil, knowing he is using the property of another, 
is naturally taught the pride and feeling of responsibility which keeps that property in good condition. 
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The courses of study adopted by the school boards of the city are in their general features the same as those 
found in the leading cities of the North-west, and are designed to fit pupils for admission to the Wisconsin University 
and the several colleges of the state. 

OFFICERS AND TEACHERS— Z?w/w/ No. /—John Keaough, director; L. F. Johnston, clerk ; Vincent 
Cournoyer, treasurer. Teachers: Nelson Dewey School — Andrew J. Hogan, superintendent and principal; Miss 
Lizzie Bell, assistant principal ; Miss Annie Bardon, Mrs. J. B. Alexander, Miss Annie E. Garriety ; Mrs. Robert J. 
Shields, director of music. District No. 2 — H. H. Grace, director ; Alexander McEachern, clerk ; Wm. Munro, 
treasurer; W. T. Langley, superintendent; Mrs. Robert J. Shields, director of music. Teachers: Matt Carpenter 
School — W. T. Langley, principal high school ; Miss Eva Densmore, assistant high school ; Misses Hattie F. 
Lowe, Jennie Thomas, Julia G. Calverly, Marie M. Stack, Blanche Wood, Laura Thomas, Ella Kinne and Tena 
McDonald. Central Park School — W. W. Strickland, principal ; Misses Lillian Alexander and Mabell E. Adams. 
Connor's Point School — Misses Tessie Beebe and Nellie M. Burke. Belknap School — Misses Minnie Ashmun 
and Laurie Brown. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

(oTHE times — This paper, published at the East end by J. Lute Christie, is the lineal descendant of and rightful 
-^ successor to the CAr^wi:/^, established in 1855 by Ashton & Wise, as fully described elsewhere. Though 
prosperous now and the oflficial paper of the county, it has had an eventful history and a precarious existence. 
Sometimes it came out once a week and sometimes once a month. Sometimes it was full size and sometimes no 
larger than a sheet of foolscap ; but it always put in an appearance in time to publish the tax lists. Indeed, on 
one or two occasions it had an extra feast of tax lists. Mr. Merritt, treasurer of St. Louis County, Minnesota, not 
liking the style of the Minnesota editors, came over and published the list of delinquent taxes in the Superior paper, 
paid for it and called it good. In fact, many of the best titles in Duluth are founded on deeds acquired by publish- 
ing notices in Superior — in an adjoining state. 

THE INTER-OCEAN — The first paper published in West Superior was the Inter-Ocean, which was removed 
from the East end. On Thursday, June 3, 1886, the first number was issued by M. C. French. " I suffered some 
embarrassment or financial distress in getting out that number," says Mr. French. "The forms were on the press 
Wednesday evening and Eddie Todd, my first devil and only assistant, was sent to the American Express office 
for the * patent outsides,' but finding a C. O. D. on the package he came back without the paper. Th^ bill was^ 
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small, but still I was one dollar short of the amount. Landlord Nelson, of the Hotel Tower, was seen, but to my 
horror he refused the loan — he had had experience with editors before. Finally I took a proof of the local and 
editorial page and showed it to several people at the hotel. Duluth was abused roundly, as there was a growing 
feeling here then that the more abuse we could give that side of the bay the faster it would make West Superior 
grow. Geo. Hull, inventor of the Cardiff Giant fake, and Henry Kirk, subscribed and paid six months in advance, 
which gave me enough to get the paper out, with a surplus of one dollar. The press-work was done on the old 
Washington hand-press that had been used by the St. Paul Pioneer — the first ever brought to Minnesota." 

OTHER WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS— The Saturday Evening Callwd^s established in 1887 by M. C. French. 
It is a quarto, Democratic in politics, official paper of the city — M. C. French, publisher; J. B. Perkins, editor. 
The Superior Wave, a handsome money-making quarto published by F. B. Gregg, was established in June, 1886, 
by M. B. Kimball. It was really intended to be the first newspaper in West Superior. It was preceded a few 
weeks, however, by the Inter-Ocean, which is now owned and edited by Willis F. Street, and is one of the most 
enterprising and patriotic papers at the head of the lake. 

The Superior Posten (Scandinavian), was begun in September, 1888, and is owned by Charles Lagro; Adolph 
Rydal, editor. 

The Voice of Labor made its first appearance in June, 1889, Fry & Davis, publishers, and is the organ of the 
Knights of Labor and other industrial associations. The Sentinel was the weekly edition of the Journal which 
suspended in December, 1889. 

DAILY PAPERS — The first daily newspaper at Superior was the hiter-Ocean, published during the summer 
of 1888, by W. F. Street. He printed the reports of the Associated Press and made a good paper — so good that 
its expenses were considerably in excess of its income and it was suspended. It was followed by ih^ Journal, a six- 
column folio started by M. B. Kimball, which was suspended in December, 1889, by Geo. D. Moulton and A. F. 
McKay. It will soon be revived by parties with means who own the various press franchises for Superior. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES. 

EARLY TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS— Railways almost without number have been projected to Superior. 
^^When the excitement about such projects was at its height Congress made liberal grants of lands to the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota to be used in aid of railway building. In July, 1854, Congressman Rice 
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induced the general land-office to withdraw from sale all lands within fifteen miles of a projected line of road to the 
mouth of the Nemadji River. His request was complied with, for thfe reason, as it was said, that if they should not 
be withdrawn the lands would be taken up by wealthy speculators, to the detriment of the community and the 
states. On the 3d of June, 1856, a grant was made to the state of Wisconsin for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of the road from Madison, or Columbus, by the way of Portage City, to the St. Croix River, and then to 
the west end of Lake Superior and to Bayfield. This is the line covered now by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. In order to take advantage of the grant, a corporation was formed at once, of which Governor Wm. A. 
Barstow was president. They were well backed financially and politically, and it seemed then wholly unreasonable 
to suppose that the road would not be built according to the contract, which required it to be completed by the 4th 
day of July, 1859. 

The first implements for railway building arrived in Superior on the i8th of November, 1856, on the ** Lady 
Elgin." The supply was large, consisting of salted meats and provisions of all kinds, tools, wheelbarrows, blasting 
powder, scrapers, etc. These were hauled out to the Black River crossing, where the first work was done. As 
we very well know, all work was soon after suspended and attachments or liens without end were issued against 
stock, tools and supplies, which were brought back to town in 1857 by the sheriff and sold for what they would 
bring to satisfy the various claims. 

A portion of the grade is still to be found, thickly covered with trees, on the westerly side of the Black River, 
about half a mile above the main falls. The contractors were the noted railroad firm of Dillon, Jackman & Jarrett. 
Ample grounds for terminal purposes were laid out on the plat of Superior, near the mouth of the Nemadji, and 
the construction of the wharf on these grounds was commenced. Many of the piles still remain standing in 
good order near the mouth of the river. Had this railroad been built as projected, it is hardly possible to 
say how great a city would to-day be standing on Superior Bay. 

Many surveys for railroads in various directions were made from time to time between 1855 and 1880. The 
line from Superior to Hudson was surveyed several times, the best known surveys being Patten's and Baring's — the 
former made in 1855-56, and the latter in 1866. About the year 1867, an engineer named Budlong made a survey 
for the Wisconsin Central Company between Stevens Point, z^ Ashland and Superior. In. 1 867 the Northern 
Pacific had a party of engineers in the field running lines between Chequamegon Bay and the Mississippi. All 
these lines passed several miles south of Superior. Again in 1869-70, the Northern Pacific run several lines east 
and west through the county, all keeping on the high tableland south of the town. 
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In 1868 James Stinson, who then controlled the charter of the Superior & State Line Railroad Company, 
organized for the purpose of building a line from Superior to a connection with the Northern Pacific at Thompson 
Junction, caused several surveys to be made. One of these lines entered the city along Nelson avenue ; the other 
touched the Nemadji River near the foot of Second street. The Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad Company 
(now the St. Paul & Duluth), was then being built from St. Paul to Duluth, and the design was to bring the business 
of this road into Superior over the Superior & State Line ; but as several large property owners and capitalists 
failed in their pledges to furnish money, the project fell through. 

In 1870 the Northern Pacific commenced construction at a point about twenty-four miles west of Superior, on 
its line towards the Pacific. To connect with this line, the Superior & St. Croix Railroad Company was chartered. 
This charter having been acquired by Horace S. and Heman D. Walbridge, of Toledo, having associated with 
them John O. Sargent, of Cleveland, the work of surveying was prosecuted during 1870-71. The importance of 
the road was considered so great that in 1871 the people of the county of Douglas, by an almost unanimous vote, 
agreed to issue bonds to the amount of $350,000 to aid in building the line. The work of building was well under 
way in the summer of 1872, when a deal was made by Walbridge Bros. & Sargent with Jay Cooke and others, 
who then controlled the Northern Pacific, which deal was ratified by Douglas County, whereby Cooke agreed to 
build the line and make it practically an extension of the Northern Pacific, in consideration of receiving $275,000 of 
the county bonds. This amount was placed in escrow, and $75,000 retained by Walbridge Bros. & Sargent. The 
panic of 1873 so crippled the Northern Pacific that it was unable to perform its contract, and all work was sus- 
pended. After some litigation the $275,000 of bonds were returned to the county and destroyed. This left $75,000 
in the hands of Walbridge Bros. & Sargent. A suit was commenced ij). the United States court to recover them on 
account of failure to comply with the conditions upon which they were issued, and after considerable litigation the 
matter was adjusted by allowing Walbridge Bros. & Sargent to retain $25,000, returning $50,000 to the county. 
These bonds ($25,000), still outstanding, constitute the only indebtedness of Douglas County. Walbridge Bros. & 
Sargent expended about $60,000, clearing the greater portion of the route, grading sev^eral miles and getting out a 
large amount of ties and timber for bridging. They had a good line, the maximum grade being a fraction over 38 
feet. The Northern Pacific, in building on this route in 1881, used a large portion of the graded road-bed and 
cleared lands. 

In 1 88 1 thi Chicago, Portage & Superior Railway Company, better known as the Chicago Air Line Railway 
Company, commenced the survey of a line to Superior over the land-grant for the St. Croix & Lake Superior Rail- 
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road Company, which portion of the grant it claimed under an act of the legislature. In the early spring of 1882 
the work of construction was actively commenced and several miles of the line cleared and graded. But the com- 
pany was unable to secure funds to build within the limit of time fixed by the legislative act, and the legislature 
having transferred the grant to the Chicago, St. Paul, MinneapoHs & Omaha, all operations were suspended, and the 
road was never built. The latter company, as a condition to securing the grant, was obliged to pay ^70,000 to 
Governor Rusk, which was applied in paying off the laborers employed on the suspended line. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD— The first as -well as the greatest of the numerous railway systems to 
enter Superior and make use of its superb harbor for shipping purposes was the Northern Pacific. It is clearly 
entitled to occupy a leading position in view of the very large mileage it controls, the vast extent of country it 
furnishes with transportation facilities and the enormous volume of its trafific. The company now operates over 
4,000 miles of road and with its main line and branches traverses the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon, the Territory of Idaho and the Canadian Province of Manitoba. By its steam- 
boat connections on the Pacific Coast it also does a large business with California, British Columbia and Alaska. 

The building of the road was begun in 1 870 and prosecuted vigorously for three years until it reached the 
Missouri River at Bismarck, with a line from the Columbia River to Puget Sound. The company went into bank- 
ruptcy in 1873 and did not extricate itself from its financial embarrassment so as to renew the work of construction 
until 1880. In 1884 its tracks, advancing from both the East and the West, were joined in the Rocky Mountains 
and the road was opened as a through transcontinental line, from the head of Lake Superior and also from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, to Portland, Oregon, and to Tacoma on Puget Sound. Since that time it has steadily 
increased its mileage by building branches, and its policy has been one of enterprise and development. The 
management in recent years has exhibited a remarkable combination of progression and conservation. By extend- 
ing its lines into new regions and strengthening its system generally it has been able to keep on the safe side of its 
financial problems and to increase the earnings of the road year by year. 

The first choice of an eastern terminal of the Northern Pacific was rather a matter of accident, or circum- 
stance. Congress authorized the road to select any lake port in Minnesota or Wisconsin for its terminus. When 
construction began the old Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad had just completed a line from St. Paul to 
Duluth. In this road Jay Cooke, the promoter of the Northern Pacific, was a large owner. It seemed economical 
for the time being for the Northern Pacific to use the track of the Lake Superior & Mississippi Company westward 
to what is known as the Northern Pacific Junction, and this was done for a number of years. The road was finally 
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built as far east as Ashland, but the real terminus so far as its business is concerned is on the Bay of Superior. 
The Northern Pacific management early recognized the great importance of Superior to the future traffic of the 
road. The arrangement for the use of the tracks of the St. Paul & Duluth Company was not satisfactory, and in 
1881 the company built a line from the Junction to Superior. The property owners of Superior made a hand- 
some contribution of lots throughout the town to the company as an inducement to build to the city, with 
extensive terminal grounds at the mouth of the Nemadji, and to construct a large merchandise dock in the harbor. 
The road at the same time was extended along the westerly shore of the bay from the Nemadji River lo Connor's 
Point. 

The first train over the new line, consisting of one baggage and express car and one passenger coach, reached 
Superior at noon of December 17, 1881. The people turned out en inasse to see the first iron horse on Superior 
Hay and welcome the party accompanying it, which consisted of Vice-President Thos. F. Oakes, John H. Ham- 
mond, General Manager Haupt, and a number of others. Col. Hiram Hayes, T. F. Oakes, Judge Solon H. Clough 
and others made speeches, while the citizens shouted joyously and hugged themselves. 

In 1883 the road was extended to Ashland, and in 1885 the long bridge with two steel draws across the Bay 
of St. Louis to Minnesota was constructed. When the project of establishing a new town at West Superior was 
first organized, leading capitalists interested in the Northern Pacific visited the spot and invested a large amount of 
money in the new enterprise. These gentlemen saw, as did many other railroad managers, that the future growth 
of Superior would require all the land between the Bays of St. Louis and Superior, and they had the foresight to 
secure a great deal of ground for tracks and terminal facilities. Its heavy freight business at Superior is chiefly in 
wheat, coal and lumber. The anthracite coal transshipped here from vessels to rail finds a market as far west as 
Montana, and is the staple fuel in nearly all parts of Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba. It also brings teas from 
the Pacific Coast, as well as other imported goods, and silver and other bullion from the mountains. Lumber is 
hauled to all the towns in the great prairie region of the North-west. Outgoing traffic by lake consists principally 
of wheat from the great hard spring-wheat field of Minnesota, the two Dakotas and Montana. By a close traffic 
arrangement with the Wisconsin Central, which is met at Ashland, the Northern Pacific has through trackage to 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and then connection with the seaboard. 

The Northern Pacific now owns more ground and harbor frontage within the municipal limits of Superior 
than any other road. It also owns a large and substantial merchandise wharf and promises to build an elevator 
and coal-wharf as soon as possible. 
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CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA— This corporation owns and operates over 1,400 
miles of road, covering portions of the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota, almost 
all of this territory being more or less tributary to Superior; but in addition to these states the Omaha line, through 
its connections, reaches out to Wyoming and the Black Hills, to North Dakota and to the Pacific Coast: for 
by means of an arrangement lately consummated with the Union Pacific Railway, Superior now has practically a 
through line to the Pacific, with through Pullman and colonist sleepers frcm St. Paul, and makes the run to San 
Francisco in the remarkably fast time of eighty-six hours. The new line is called the ** Lake Superior, St. Paul & 
Union Pacific," and will undoubtedly swell the tide of trade and commerce now flowing towards this city. 

The Superior branch of the Omaha was completed to a connection with the Northern Pacific east of the Nemadji 
River in September, 1882, and trains were run from there over the Northern Pacific tracks into old Superior. In 
1884 a line was constructed from a point on the Superior branch east of the Nemadji River, to West Superior. 
There being no bridge over the St. Louis River, the Omaha transferred its passengers and freight business on the 
ice across Superior Bay to Minnesota points. This primitive transfer continued during the winter of 1884-85, 
and during the spring and summer of 1885 the entire business of the company to Minnesota was transferred in 
ferries. During that summer, however, arrangements were made with the St. Paul & Duluth people for tracks and 
the use of the Northern Pacific bridge was secured. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway has now 8>4^ miles of yard track in Superior, 1,593 
feet of dock frontage, freight warehouse, three grain elevators with a total capacity of 5,000,000 bushels, and a large 
coal dock with a capacity of nearly 100,000 tons. 

The Omaha is a part of what is known as the Chicago & North-Western system, comprising 7,159 miles of 
the best equipped railway in the world, and advertised as ** The North-Western Line," thus : Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, 1,431 ; Chicago & North-Western Railway, 4,384; Fremont, P^lkhorn & Missouri 
Valley Railroad, 1,237; Sioux City & Pacific Railway, 107. The territory covered by this system and tributary 
to it, now has a population of upwards of 13,000,000, and produced in 1888 over 978,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and corn valued at over ;^376,ooo,ooo. This is over one-third of the entire wheat and corn crop of the United 
States. Thus it is easily seen that the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway forms an important link 
between the city of Superior and the corn and wheat growing sections of the country, and that . it traverses a 
field of great richness and fertility. 

The policy of the Omaha is to give the best service possible to the cities on its line. It gave Superior the 
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first direct line to Chicago, independent of St. Paul or Minneapolis, and is still the shortest line to the Lake 
Michigan metropolis. In Nebraska — a state of growing importance to Superior from a commercial point of view 
— its liberal policy has built up many a thriving town, and encouraged the planting of many a farm the products of 
which will ultimately find their way to the sea 7'ia the great natural gateway at Superior. Every new settler or. 
the prairies of Nebraska or South Dakota is an additional guarantee of the growth and prosperity of Superior. 

EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY— At first the Eastern Minnesota Railway Company was known as 
the Lake Superior & South-western, organized by John H. Hammond for the purpose, as he says, of securing the 
number necessary to join in the construction of a Union Station at Superior. In 1888 the Lake Superior & South- 
western was consolidated with the Eastern Minnesota, and Gen. Hammond, its president and manager, was succeeded 
by Henry D. Minot, of St. Paul. The road was first put in operation about October 1, 1888. The company owns 
seventy miles of road from Hinckly, Minn., to Superior. In October. 1889, its gross earnings were nearly §140,000, 
or $2,000 per mile of road owned, for the one month. Its ton-mileage for the same month was nearly 16,000,000, 
and its average gross revenue per ton, including all its business to and from St. Paul and Minneapolis, was only 
71 cents. The importance of the head of Lake Superior to the North-west is shown by the fact that the Eastern 
Minnesota is performing essentially a trunk line business, in which volume must be relied on to compensate for 
low rates. During the last fiscal year the company suffered the disadvantages of a new road, and was not, in fact, 
put in complete operation until June, 1889. The failure of the crop in 1888 and the extraordinarily mild winter 
ensuing, seriously affected the movement of heavy freight to and from the head of the lake ; hence statistics for the 
year 1889 would in many respects be misleading. Not until the autumn of 1889 was the company able to take 
possession of its own terminal facilities in Duluth, or to have the use of its new coal docks in Superior. During 
the last season of navigation the road handled at Superior nearly one million barrels of flour. Its wheat receipts out 
of the last crop, up to December 7 inclusive, were over 15,000 cars; highest number of car loads of wheat in any 
one day, 373. Its own elevators at Superior have handled 3,500,000 bushels of wheat, equal to their full storage 
capacity. About 75,000 bushels of corn have been received, and it may confidently be expected that a large 
volume of corn will move this way. The company has spent up to this date on terminal facilities in Superior, 
where nature has made admirable provision for terminal operations on a large scale, §2,000,000 in round num- 
bers, and in Duluth, §500,000. Further improvements will be made during the year, but to how large an extent 
has not been determined. The road-bed is now in first-rate shape, and the purpose is to satisfy every reasonable 
demand for the accommodation of freight and passenger traffic. The Eastern Minnesota is the Lake Superior end 
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of the Great Northern system, which penetrates to Winnipeg, the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast, grid- 
ironing the vast wheat fields of Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba — making tributary to Superior the richest 
mineral and grain producing belt in the world and opening to her merchants and manufacturers a wide market of 
increasing value. 

The large grounds on which stand the Great Northern Elevator and Annex, the general office building and 
the numerous docks and terminal facilities, which together constitute one of the most complete, as it is one of the 
finest and largest railway terminals on the continent, were acquired by Gen. Hammond for the original company. 
It should be recollected, in this connection, that the Northern Steamship Company, owning the finest line of steel 
steamships ever put upon American waters, is a branch corporation of the Eastern Minnesota and the Great 
Northern Railways. It is run in direct connection, in every respect, with this great railway system from Superior 
to Buffalo and intermediate ports. Thus the Great Northern is enabled to carry freight from the Pacific Coast to 
Buffalo in its own conveyances. These steamships hail from Superior. Those running during last season were the 
" Northern King." the " North Wave," the " North Star," the ** North Wind," the " Northern Queen " and the 
" Northern Light." These are to be supplemented, it is understood, by other steamers of the same class, decked 
for passengers in the most approved and costly style. They are supposed to be absolutely safe in any weather, 
and to make the fastest time of any ships upon the Great Lakes. 

When the work planned and under construction shall have been completed, this company will have the finest 
terminal equipment in America for the rapid transfer and handling of freight. The work completed at the West 
end, outside of real estate and repairs, costing $1,816,000, is as follows: Great Northern Dock No. i, 1800x264 
feet, crib front, sand filled, 18 feet of water in slip, built in 1886-87-88, cost ;g 3 20,000. On it are Elevator A, 
owned by company, costing $440,000; Elevator X, also owned by company, costing §225,000, with superstructure 
and machinery for handling coal, owned by company, costing $45,000; total, $710,000. Dock No. 2, 1765x97 
feet, with L 72 x 150 feet, pile work, 18 feet of water in slip, cost $120,000, and is for flour and merchandise. On it 
are four warehouses each 324 x 50, valued at $1 38,000. There is also under construction an addition 72 x 161 5 feet, 
that will cost $75,000, with four warehouses 343x61 that will cost $22,000; total, $97,000. Dock No. 5, 2450x300 
feet in size, land filled, with 18 feet of water in slip, now under construction, will cost $365,000. Dock No.. 6, 
2450x340 feet in size, land filled, 18 feet of water in the slip, one-half now complete, will cost $395,000. The 
general offices, round-house with twenty stalls, store house and offices, boiler house, shops and machinery, 
oil house, miscellaneous buildings and water supply, cost $101,000. Fifteen and Vio miles of freight side track 
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built previous to 1889, cost $i42,cxx); four and J/jo built in 1889, cost $45,000; total, $187,000. Grand total, 
$1,816,000; expended during 1889, $410,000. 

DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC RAILWAY— This, which in the near future is destined to 
be one of the most important lines of railway centering at Superior, was conceived by Gen. John H. Hammond. 
As far back as 1881 he had endeavored to interest railway men of the Eastern states and Canada in the construc- 
tion of a line of raihvay skirting the south shore of Lake Superior. He says : " On account of a land grant, an 
association, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., had constructed a road from the straits of Mackinac to Marquette, 
Mich. I found that the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was very anxious to reach Sault Stc. Marie, 
but held off waiting for the Northern Pacific to build east to that point. The Northern Pacific being interested in 
the Wisconsin Central, naturally stopped at Ashland. When I came to give my whole time to the matter, I was 
able to obtain the attention of a strong body of capitalists, among w^hom were Calvin S. Brice of Ohio, G. H. 
Thomas and Geo. I. Seney of New York, Senator McMillan of Detroit and C. R. Cummings of Chicago, most of 
whom had been engaged in the recently completed nickel-plate railway. We formed an association for buying 
roads and parts of roads already built, and for building whatever remained, to form a through line from West 
Superior to Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of about 400 miles. 

** I myself formed a company in Wisconsin called the Duluth, Superior & Michigan Railway Company, of 
which I was president and E. E. Barton secretary ; also a company in Michigan called the Michigan & Wis- 
consin Railway Company. These two companies, by consolidation with the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette and 
Sault Ste. Marie & Marquette Railway Companies, formed the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company, 
J. T. MacMillan, president; J. H. Hammond, general agent; J. A. Latcha, chief engineer. The construction \vas 
entered upon at once, and by leasing right of way over about thirty miles of the Northern Pacific at the west end, 
through trains were run over the entire road during 1888. In the summer of 1889 the piece at the west end was 
put under construction from Superior, and now in January, 1890, is about complete. Before completion of the line 
parties connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company acquired control of the company, so that it is now 
run in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company via Sault Ste. Marie (thus making Superior the 
practical terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the United States), and connecting with the Michigan 
Central and Pennsylvania Central Railways at the straits of Mackinac." 

This important line of railway insures winter connection to the East and South without going by the way of 
Chicago, and gives to the city of Superior the full benefit of the south shore of Lake Superior on a direct line 
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east and west to Montreal, Portland, Boston and New York, and also to Washington, Philadelphia and the South- 
east by the Pennsylvania and Michigan Central Railways. 

ST. PAUL & DULUTH RAILWAY— This was originally built and known as the Lake Superior & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, and extended from St. Paul to the head of the lake on the Minnesota side. There was very 
little business during the earlier years of its existence, and no through traffic. The road-bed was not of the best, 
and the rolling-stock limited and rather cheap. The sei-vice being generally of an indifferent character, the initials 
of the name — *' L. S. &. M." — were translated to mean *' Long, Slow and Miserable." However, as the community 
at the head of the lake began to increase in numbers and commercial importance, the old ** Long, Slow and Mis- 
erable" became a prosperous and busy line, affording for sometime the only outlet of the entire western country to 
Lake Superior, and vice versa. In 1887 the company constructed a bridge from Superior across the St. Louis 
River to Grassy Point, a suburb of Duluth, and extended its line to this city, where it owns tracks and terminal 
grounds. This is essentially a trunk line from the great railways and commercial centers of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis to the head of the lake. 

SHORT-LINE TRAINS — There is not a city of its size in the Union with as good short-line passenger train 
facilities as Superior. The first short-line traffic between this point and Duluth consisted of a single coach attached 
to the freight transfer-trains crossing the Northern Pacific bridge. These transfers passed back and forth two or 
three times a day. Finally, in 1 887, the Land and River Improvement Company offered to guarantee the expense of 
running regular short-line passenger trains, and under this guarantee the Northern Pacific began the present system 
of rapid transit for passengers. It should be stated in this connection that the Land Company was never called 
upon to make good any shortage. The trains were self-sustaining from the first, and are now a source of large 
revenue. In addition to the regular passenger trains of the Omaha, the Northern Pacific from both directions, the 
Eastern Minnesota, the St. Paul & Duluth, and the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railways, there are two short- 
line services between Superior and Duluth. Beginning early in the morning and lasting until midnight, the North- 
ern Pacific runs complete trains each way every thirty minutes. The St. Paul & Duluth, with its own bridge 
across the St. Louis River, runs short-line trains each way every hour. In addition to this, the Eastern Minnesota 
Railway, on the ist of December, 1889, began a short-line service to South Superior. All of these trains run at a 
high rate of speed, and furnish unequaled rapid transit to the people living on either side of the bay at the head of 
the lake, enabling them to cross and re-cross for theaters, social gatherings and business, without inconvenience. 
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the " Julia Palmer," and later by the " Monticello," the " Sam Ward," the " Napoleon," the " Manhattan " and the 
" Baltimore." The largest of them was hardly greater than a small tug-boat, yet they were supposed to bring for 
many years the food, groceries, lumber, clothing and building material required by the people on Lake Superior — 
all " toted " around the Falls of St. Mary to these boats. 

The first steam vessel built at Superior was constructed in 1878 for George L. Brooks, and named after his 
two children, the " Minnie and Le Mont." She was built and launched under the supervision of Wm. C. Howen- 
stine, whose genius always shone brightly when negotiating an Indian treaty, extracting an aching tooth, or build- 
ing a steamboat. Her commodores were John A. Bardon and E. A. BischofT. Previous to 1881 and the era of 
ferries and trains, she had almost an exclusive monopoly of the waters in this vicinity. Her length over all was 
40 feet; beam 9 feet and registered tonnage 7^ tons. She is now in active service on Lake Vermilion. 

Since the opening of the "Soo" Canal, in 1855, the commerce on Lake Superior has been steadily growing and 
the size of steam craft increasing. This growth is checked for the present, however, by the manner in which the 
government works are being handled. The Hill line of steamers, which, fully loaded, would draw about 20 
feet of water, are compelled to sail light on every trip because there is hardly 17 feet clear in St. Mary's Canal, and 
because if there were more, most of the local harbors are no deeper. This is a matter of great moment. During five 
months of the year nature closes up our avenues of commerce by the frosts of winter. This doubles the necessity 
of liberal and active work by the government authorities in deepening and improving the internal waterways in a 
section where during seven months we are compelled to do the business of an entire year. Several national con- 
ventions have been held for the purpose of " quickening the consciences " of our congressmen. One, of which Leroy 
Andrus, of Buffalo, was president, was held at Superior on August 6 and 7, 1889. Another, of which Frank A. 
Flower, of Superior, was president, was held at Sault de Ste. Marie in September, 1889. At the former James J. 
Hill, of St. Paul, president of the Great Northern Railway and of the Northern Steamship Company, said that 
himself and others would build and use deep-water vessels and so make cheap rates to the ocean as soon as the 
government should stop spending money on useless creeks and clear away the natural obstructions on the chain of 
lakes. At the latter convention Henry W. Seymour of Sault de Ste. Marie, A. C. Raymond of Detroit, David Day 
of St. Paul, John H. Bradish of Minneapolis and John A. Murphy of Superior, were appointed by the president to 
appear before Congress and protest against the interposition by that body of any artificial barriers to our winter 
commerce by rail through Canadian territory to the seaboard. At present we are " between the devil and the 
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deep sea," with the former close at hand and the latter very remote ; but this can not last long, let us hope, after 
Congress shall have become fully enlightened on the subject. 

The growth and prosperity of our section depend very largely upon whether or not this, the greatest water- 
way into the American continent, shall be improved so that ships drawing any depth of water can pass without 
trouble, delay or expense from tide-water to the head of Lake Superior. When this shall be done, the value and 
size of our commerce will double and treble, and double and treble again, indefinitely. The increased wealth and 
progress of our country in the last decade has been largely in the section bordering on the north-western lakes. 
Our greatest growth in cities — those wonderfully powerful communities in commercial, political and social affairs 
which have made America what it is — has been on or near the shores of the Great Lakes, or in the country tribu- 
tary to them. If these facts mean anything, they mean that all barriers to lake commerce that come within the power 
of Congress should be cleared away, and cleared away at the earliest possible moment, so as to make food, lumber 
and raw materials cheaper in the East and finished products cheaper in the West. No other policy even savors of 
statesmanship. 

SUPERIOR HARBOR — On March 3, 1855, the president approved a bill appropriating $i5,cxx) for a light- 
house on Minnesota Point, at the mouth of the Bay of Superior. D. Shook, contractor, began the work of con- 
struction in 1856, with brick and other material brought from the East. It was completed, furnished and accepted 
in 1858, and cost, ready to light, ;g 13,675.28. The first light was seen in the lantern during a storm on the night 
of September i, 1858; R. H. Barrett, light-keeper. In 1878 a new house was lighted on the pier-head, near the 
mouth of the entrance. Since that time, except from 1880 to 1885, the light has been in the pier-head lighthouse 
and the old lantern has been dark. 

Although several piers were built and Nemadji River declared navigable, no harbor or dock-lines were estab- 
lished at old Superior during the days of her early prosperity. In 1881 James Bardon secured the passage of 
chapter 207 by the Wisconsin legislature, which granted authority to the County Board to establish dock-lines. 
During the following year dock and harbor lines were fixed from the mouth of Nemadji River up Superior Bay 
shore, along Connor's Point and on St. Louis Bay shore to a point opposite the steel plant, by himself, L. W. Saf- 
ford and Geo. L. Brooks. These have remained practically unchanged, though the lines in Howard's Pocket and 
Tower Slip were laid out subsequently by John H. Hammond, who also constructed the first dock at West 
Superior. 

In the winter of 1880-81 the Board of United States Engineers were ordered to Superior for the purpose 
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of adopting a plan of harbor improvement. At that time the following paper was filed with Col. D. C. Houston, 
president of the Board, and formed the basis of subsequent government work : 

"Gentlemen : At a meeting of the citizens of Superior held on Saturday, January 22, 1881, the following resolutions were in substance unani- 
mously adopted : 

" Resohedy That the best plan for a permanent harbor at the head of Lake Superior is that the natural entry to the Bay of Superior be improved 
and maintained, and that the Bays of Superior, Saint Louis and Allouez, with their bayous, and the mouth of the Nemadji River be deepened up to 
the docks and harbor lines so as to accommodate the largest vessels that navigate the lakes. 

" Resolved^ Tliat during the present year a channel of sufficient depth for the largest lake steamers should be dredged from the lake through the 
natural entry and along the dock line on the western shore of the Bay of Superior to Quebec Pier and into the Nemadji River for the distance of half a 
mile from its mouth ; and that, as soon as may be, said channel be extended and dredged along the dock line to be established on the western shore of 
the Bay of Superior from the original town of Superior to the extremity of Connor's Point. These immediate improvements are asked for more 
especially in view of the fact that the Northern Pacific Railroad Company has recently agreed to extend, within the present year, its railroad line to the 
Bay of Superior, at or near the mouth of the Nemadji River, and thence along or near the western shore of the said bay to the extremity of Connor's 
Point, and to erect docks and piers in the said bay; the grounds for depots and docks and other railroad purposes, to the extent of about 230 acres in 
a compact body, having already been selected for the company at the mouth of the Nemadji River, with a frontage of about one mile on said river and 
one mile on the Bay of Superior, to which ground a corps of engineers is now locating the line of said railroad from Thompson Junction. 

** Resolved, Tliat in addition to the present recommendation of the United States Engineers, an appropriation of $50,000 be asked for to prosecute 
the work immediately necessary, and such further sums from time to time as the wants of increasing commerce, business and population may demand 
till the whole system is completed." 

The construction of the Northern Pacific bridge was begun late in the fall of 1884, by Winston Brothers, and 
prosecuted during the winter. When the iron work was put up the people discovered that the swing or draw had 
been placed on the Minnesota side, closing the main channel of St. Louis River and practically cutting off vessel 
traffic with West Superior. James Bardon, Gen. Hammond and Charles L. Catlin proceeded to Washington and 
with the aid of Senator Philetus Sawyer and Congressman Wm. T. Price, secured an order from Robert T. Lincoln, 
Secretary of War, for another draw or swing to be erected on the Wisconsin side and over the main channel of the 
St. Louis River. The people of Minnesota and of the Northern Pacific Railway vigorously opposed the order of 
the secretary, testimony being offered to the effect that " no ship would pass through the Wisconsin draw or land 
at Superior in ten years." Within four years the season's arrivals and clearances exceeded 1,000. 

The order of Secretary Lincoln was complied with at once, whereupon Gen. Hammond raised, by subscription, 
sufficient money to put in a test pit for a channel through the new draw. The pit proved that the channel would 
not cave. The work was done at a shilling per square yard, by Capt. Barker. Farther up the St. Louis River 
another railway bridge was constructed between Superior and West Duluth, with a draw over the^ain channel 
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nearer the Wisconsin side. Other schemes of the Minnesota people to further obstruct commerce by the erection 
of bridges have been blockaded by Congress. 

There are two entries to the Bay of Superior — one the natural mouth or opening into Lake Superior between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin Points, 410 feet in width; the other a narrow canal cut by the people of Minnesota 
through the base of Minnesota Point. There are active mterests on the Minnesota side who wish to have both of 
these entries bridged for railroad purposes. This is not likely to occur, however, as the government owns all of 
the land on Wisconsin Point in section 28, and three-fourths of a mile on Minnesota Point north from the pier-head 
lighthouse. Besides, the government engineers always oppose violent and unnecessary obstruction or interruption 
of commerce, though they will be unable to prevent the bridging of the canal near Duluth. 

In June, 1889, the two chambers of commerce of Superior filed suggestions with Maj. Quinn that the natural 
entry be deepened and preserved by the construction of new and substantial piers ; that the channel in Superior 
Bay be enlarged to a width of 400 feet and deepened so as to admit the largest vessels ; that the mouth of Nemadji 
River be dredged out ; that a channel be dredged in St. Louis River as far as the docks of the Superior Iron and 
Steel Company ; that Howard's Pocket be dredged to a uniform depth of 1 7 feet ; that a channel 400 feet in width 
be cut from Superior to Duluth so vessels will not be forced to make a circuit of several miles in going from one 
port to the other, and that Minnesota and Wisconsin Points be acquired by the federal government and preserved 
as the great natural breakwater which they are. Maj. Quinn followed these recommendations except as to 
Howard's Pocket, but included his advocacy of a 400-foot channel between Superior and Duluth in his estimates 
for the latter city. He asks for over ;^200,oc)0, independent of what is wanted for the channel between the ports of 
Duluth and Superior. He has, by request, furnished, the following: ** In 1861, the time the lake survey of the 
head of Lake Superior was made, Superior, though containing but few houses, was apparently convinced of the 
ultimate destiny of the location, if the area of land platted with streets, parks, and the adjuncts of a great city are • 
any indications. The possibilities for a magnificent system of docks sufficient to accommodate the commerce of 
an empire were faintly outlined by a single small affair called 'Quebec Pier* and the natural mouth of the St 
Louis River or entry, as it is now called, was unimproved and had barely 10 feet of water in it. Between 1861 and 
1867, the time at which my personal acquaintance with Superior begins, some effort to improve the entry had been 
made by the citizens. The piers which border the entry on either side had been commenced and some dredging, I 
think, had been done to give more convenient access to Quebec Pier. 

" During the spring of 1 867 an appropriation of $63,000 was made for the improvement of the harbor of Superior 
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City, Wis. I was Maj. Wheeler's assistant at that time, and as he was charged with the disbursement of this 
fund, I was ordered by him to visit Superior and determine the best disposition to be made of the money. Labor 
and materials were very high at that time and it did not appear to be possible to accomplish much with ;g63,ooo 
where so much needed to be done. It was of the first importance, however, that the incipient commerce be pro- 
vided with a safe and satisfactory channel from Lake Superior to Superior Bay immediately. The entry had 
already experienced some improvement and appeared to promise in its further improvement the most speedy and 
satisfactory issue from the maze of projects advocated by the different interested parties residing at Superior, or 
engaged in sailing to and from its harbor. The prolongation of the piers commenced by the citizens was recom- 
mended and the work of extension has continued since then under the charge of various engineer officers until, in 
1 886, I was selected to assume the care of a work with which I had been identified nearly twenty years before. 
The conditions surrounding the problem of the Superior harbor improvement had undergone a very great change 
in the meantime. The piers at the entry had been extended until the south pier was 2,550 and the north pier 3,100 
feet long. The depth of water between these had been increased from 10 feet to over 16 feet and a fair channel 
of over 16 feet depth extended to the Quebec Dock and to the deep water between Connor's Point and Rice's 
Point. This change had not been brought about, however, without the expenditure of a large amount of money, 
appropriated to the different works as follows: Repairs and beach protection, $13,233.00; construction and 
repairs to piers, 18318,173.53 ; dredging, ;^ 164, 202. 64; miscellaneous, $4.30 ; total, ;^49 5, 6 13.47. 

"Viewed in the aggregate this is a large sum, but compared with the benefits conferred upon commerce by the 
improvements accomplished, it is really insignificant, and the prospects warrant the expenditure of a much larger 
sum in the extension of these improvements and replacing with permanent materials the temporary structure which 
the rapid advance in the magnitude of the commerce has rendered imperative. The piers, which were designed 
for a 12-foot depth of water, supposed to be adequate for the accommodation of commerce for a long time, are doing 
duty for a 1 7-foot depth at present, and may have to do duty for a 20-foot channel at a not distant day. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that they are entirely secure at present or will be so when a greater depth between them 
becomes necessary. It is therefore a question of but a few years when the old piers will, through effects of decay 
and changes in the requirements of navigation, have to give place to a better and more substantial form of construc- 
tion. This change of itself will probably require an expenditure greater than that which has hitherto been made 
for the entire work of improvement. In addition to this a very considerable amount of dredging will be required 
to secure the increased depth necessary for a 20-foot navigation. Although the sums of money required for the 
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most immediate necessities of the Superior harbor improvements are in the aggregate considerable, if the same 
enterprise which has characterized the people in the past may be relied upon for the future, the money will be forth- 
coming for as grand a system of harbor construction as can be found in any portion of the world." 

BUSINESS OF THE PORT OF SUPERIOR— The following information comes by request from W. F. 
Street, U. S. customs office at Superior: *' The first custom-house record of the Port of Superior was kept in 1883, 
when twenty-one vessels entered and cleared. The port office was then known as Superior. In 1 886 the office was 
removed from old Superior to Connor's Point, and given the name of West Superior, and in the spring of 1888 it 
was opened in West Superior proper. Since the ist of December, 1889, it has been designated as Superior. Since 
1883, the shipping seasons at this port begun and ended as follows : 



Year. Begun. Ended. 

1883 Aug. 29. Nov. 28. 

1884 April 23. Nov. 24. 

1885 May 22. Nov. 17. 

1886 May 8. Nov. 13. 



Year. Began. Ended. 

1887 May 2. Nov. 24. 

1888 May 2. Nov. 24. 

1889 May I. Nov. 26. 



** During the years named, the number of arrivals and departures of vessels and the size and value of cargoes 



was as follows : 



Year. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 



Vessels. 
. . 21 
..194 
. .200 
.-316 



A\'g. 
Tonnage. 

15,468 

115,872 

189,768 

271,190 



Tonnage. 



P'alue of 
Freights. 

736 No estimate. 
493 ^484,305 
949 934.805 

855 3,253.248 



Year. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 



Vessels. 
..462 
..812 
..900 



Reg 
Tonnage. 

410,838 

901,139 

1,122,048 



Av. 
Tonnage. 

889 

1,109 

1,240 



1889 (including unreported cargoes). 



Vahte oj 
Freights. 

;j;4,725,5i4 

9,836,461 

22.720.913 

28,073,685 



"Until the year 1888, the freights carried to and from this port were almost wholly coal and wheat in bulk, 
cargoes averaging less than i ,000 tons of coal and 50,000 bushels of wheat. In the season of 1 889, however, the car- 
riage of merchandise became the largest element in the growth of the business of the port, sixty-one cargoes being 
reported besides the salt and oil cargoes, no one of which had a value of less than $100,000, and many of them 
reachmg as high as jji 50,000. The business of the port office of Superior suffers severely in comparison with ves- 
sel arrivals, by reason of the provisions of the treasury laws which permit a vessel clearing from Duluth to Buffalo, 
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or vice versa, with a partial cargo, to complete or unload her cargo at Superior without reporting to the customs 
office here. There were over 200 arrivals and departures here not reported at the customs office. These unre- 
ported vessels brought in 160,000 tons of coal and thirty-three partial cargoes of merchandise, and carried out 
518,484 barrels of flour and 2,450,443 bushels of wheat." 

COMMERCIAL, FRATERNAL, SOCIAL AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

"""/T^OARDS OF TRADE — In 1869 a Board of Trade was organized in old Superior with Peter E. Bradshaw, 
oly president, and M. Macara, secretary, for the purpose of promoting the interests of the town and exerting 
influence favorable to the construction of railways to the place in accordance with early land grants. Circulars and 
pamphlets were issued and lobbyists sent before legislative bodies, and altogether a great deal of time, energy and 
means expended /rt? bono publico. In January, 1888, a Board of Trade was organized at West Superior, but it has 
been in a state of " innocuous desuetude." 

SUPERIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— The East end Chamber of Commerce was organized early in 
1883 and incorporated on July 16 of that year. The officers are as follows: President, Neil Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, D. E. Roberts ; secretary, E. R. Otis ; treasurer, J. D. Whitney ; directors, James Bardon, P. H. Perkins, 
Hiram Hayes, J. T. Marcy and L. D. Newton. The association lends a hand in all matters of public concern in a 
manner intended to be of benefit to the community. 

WEST SUPERIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— On January 6, 1887, the West Superior Chamber of 
Commerce was incorporated by J. H. Hammond, A. H. Gerrish and Alexander W. Stow. Its officers are as fol- 
lows : James H. Agen, president ; W. F. Street, secretary ; John T. Murphy, James H. Agen, H. E. Ticknor, F. A. 
Watkins, W. B. Kellogg, Mark Paine, W. D. Vernam, G. D. Moulton, H. J. Campbell, Alex. McEachern, H. H. 
Grace, E. E. Barton, directors. The scope of the work assumed by the Chamber may be illustrated by a list of 
some of its more important committees : Transportation, Public Works, Legislation, Health and Sanitation, Manu- 
factures and Industries, Harbor and Commerce, Statistics and Information, and Fire Protection and Building 
Inspection. It has been a public-spirited and useful body. 

GRAIN AND PROVISION EXCHANGE— In January, 1890, the commerce of Superior having become an 
important factor, especially the handling of grain, flour and provisions, a Grain and Provision Exchange was incor- 
porated under the state laws, by John Mather, Thomas B. Mills, Edgar A. Le Clair, C. C. Tennis and Frank A. 
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Flower. The articles provide for grain inspection and grading, arbitration and settlement of differences, and gen- 
erally the forms and methods of organized commercial transactions. The Land and River Improvement Company 
has promised to erect an Exchange building as soon as the association shall be ready to occupy it. 

SUPERIOR CLUB — In February, 1 887, fourteen enthusiastic believers in the future of Superior organized 
and incorporated, under the laws of the state, a Club for social purposes. The first officers were Wm. B. Banks, 
president ; H. J. Connor, vice-president. The Club, which has ample quarters in the First National Bank block, 
elegantly furnished and provided with piano, billiard tables, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., gave its annual ban- 
quet at the West Superior Hotel on January 3, 1890. The membership is sixty, officers as follows: President, H. 
J. Connor ; vice-president, Mark Paine ; treasurer, Wm. H. Slack ; secretary, Charles S. Lincoln. The Club con- 
templates erecting a fine club building on Ogden avenue during the year 1890, with library, amusement rooms, res- 
taurant and first-class appointments in every respect. 

ENDION CLUB — This social organization for the East end was incorporated on March 6, 1885, by Wm. H. 
Newton, Wm. A. Hamilton, Joseph D. Conan, John C. Bertrand, Wm. B. Banks and Euclid L. Johnson. The name 
is from the Chippewa words " Ahn dy yon," meaning my home ; and its objects, stated by the articles of incorpora- 
tion, are thus: " The purposes of this corporation shall be the establishment, conduct and maintenance of a social 
club with the view of promoting social intercourse among its members, advancing the interests of Superior and of 
acquiring and holding such real and personal property as may be necessary for the use of such club." Officers : 
President, Henry S. Butler ; secretary, Euclid L. Johnson. 

SUPERIOR BOAT CLUB — In June, 1889, the Superior Boat Club was organized and incorporated with 
Geo. D. Moulton, president; John T. Murphy, vice-president; David D. Smead, secretary; Wm. H. Slack, treas- 
urer; Arthur R. Heitland, captairi ; Bradford L. Ames, lieutenant; Wm. Bement, ensign; Charles C. Tennis, D. D. 
Smead, J. T. Murphy, Mark Paine, Wm. Bement, W. B. Banks, A. R. Heitland and Arthur T. Thomas, board of 
directors. The Club owns a substantial and well appointed boat-house on Superior Bay, 6ox 36 feet in size, with 
yachts, canoes and row boats. Membership, 54. 

SUPERIOR RIFLES — Through the efforts of H. J. Connor a militia company was formed mostly in the 
West end, which was fully organized and accepted by Adjt.-Gen. Geo. W. Burchard in September, 1889. Captain, 
H. J. Connor ; first lieutenant, E. Dundon ; second lieutenant, D. N. Hayes ; first sergeant, Russell Baxter ; second 
sergeant, Frank H. Ruger; third sergeant, F. J. Matchette; fourth sergeant, C. S. Lincoln; fifth sergeant, E. C. 
Foulkes ; first corporal, J. N. Galloway ; second corporal, Geo. S. Rogers ; third corporal, A. W. Little ; fourth 
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corporal, B. L. Ames; fifth corporal, D. D. Sprague; sixth corporal, T. J. Richardson ; J. B. Arnold, J. J. Atkin- 
son, H. G. Bedford, Wm. Bement, A. M. Craig, A. A. Cross, F. H. Dear, J. U. Dominique, H. W. Edwards, J. B. 
French, Louis F. Glasier, F. B. Gregg, F. P. Hallock, Dan. Kennedy, J. N. LeSage, Frank A. Leute, D.J. Marshall, 
H. D. Messingham, W. E. Moran, A. H. Morrison, W. C. Moss, Geo. D. Moulton, E. V. Mundy, J. T. Murphy, M. 
Murphy, J. P. McGill, A. J. McRae, S. T. Norvell, G. L. Percy, J. P. Polin, B. W. Quigley, B. F. Reed, F. A. Ross, 
H. A. Russell, L. W. Safford, C. D. Skillings, A. W. Stow, W. F. Street, Samuel S. Sturgeon, C. C. Tennis, A. T. 
Thomas, F. R. Tryon, J. F. Twitchell, C. M. Wheeler, Carl Wirth, privates. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS — The city contains of course those social, benevolent, literary and 
fraternal organizations which lend character and strength to society. The Masonic fraternity is well represented. 
The first lodge was Nemadji, organized in 1854, which, though strong in 1856, was later compelled to surrender 
its charter. Superior Lodge No. 236, West end, is prosperous. The members propose to erect a temple in the 
near future. There are four lodges of Knights of Pythias : Nemadji No. 44, East end, organized in 1884 ; Pokeg- 
ama No. 54, West end, organized October, 1886; Ivy No. 70, organized December, 1889; Viking No. 71, 
organized December, 1889. All are strong and growing. There are also two lodges of Odd Fellows: Golden 
Rule Encampment No. 73, East end, organized in 1889, '^vith twenty-five members, and Terminal Lodge No. 337, ' 
West end, organized in 1888 with fifty-four members. The Good Templars are represented by Lincoln Lodge No. 
82, organized in 1886, and the Knights of Honor by Superior Lodge No. 3,357, West end. The Knights of Labor 
are represented by two assemblies: Longshoremen No. 351, organized in 1889, and Queen City No. 7,036, 
organized in 1886, both West end, and the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners by Local Union No. 454. 
Alonzo Palmer Post No. 170, G. A. R., organized August 9, 1884; Custer Camp No. 46, Sons of Veterans, organ- 
ized in May, 1889, and Woman's Relief Corps No. 88, organized May 27, 1889, represent the soldier elements. 
North Star Lodge No. 1 12, A. O. U. W., was organized on November 29, 1889. Besides these there are the 
Chautauqua Literary Circle, the Young Men's Christian Association with their own little building, the Four-in- 
Hand Club, the Belknap Club, the Arbutus Club, whist, dancing and other private clubs galore; Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Ladies* Aid Society, and numerous church associations. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

*Cl Tillage charter — The community had been governed by town officers until the spring of 1887, 
qJ -*- when the inhabitants of the plat of West Superior began taking steps to secure a village charter. They 
caused a survey to be made of lands embracing 36.558 square miles, or 23,397.62 acres. A census was taken on 
the first day of June of that year, by which the population of the proposed village was ascertained to be 3,353, or 
enough to entitle them, under the law, to a village charter. Therefore, on the 28th day of July, H. H. Grace, James 
S. Stack, Neil Smith, J. J. Atkinson, Elmer E. Barton and Robert B. McLean, petitioned Solon H. Clough, Judge of 
the Circuit Court, for a village charter. He made an order citmg interested parties to appear at 2 o'clock of July 
30, 1887, to show cause, if any, why the charter should not be granted. The first notice, given on the 6th day of 
June, recited that it was proposed to incorporate a village to be called " West Superior." At the hearing there was 
so much opposition to the adoption of this name, as well as objections to all the other names suggested, that Judge 
Clough made an order to have the proposed corporation called Superior, and then granted the charter. He ap- 
pointed at the same time as judges of the election to be held on the 27th of August, for the purpose of allowing 
the citizens to vote for and against the charter, R. B. McLean, J. J. Atkinson and Elmer E. Barton. The total num- 
ber of votes cast was 106, of which 103 were for and three against the charter. On the 24th day of September 
following the first election for village officers was held in the store of Peter E. Bradshaw, resulting in the choice of 
L. F. Johnston, president ; Wm. Munroe, Neil Smith, A. Lederman, Louis G. Moran, Albert A. Cross and George 
Anderson, trustees; Frank A. Ross, supervisor; J. Keaough, treasurer; W. R. Fanning, clerk ; J. P. McGill, asses- 
sor; George S. Rogers, police justice; A. C. Brown, justice of the peace; J. McKinnon, constable. The first 
meeting of the board of trustees was held on the 4th of October, in the office of H. H. Grace. Mr. Keaough 
failed to qualify, and J. D. Whitney was elected as treasurer. Philip H. Perkins was elected village attorney ; H. 
Hatch, village marshal ; E. B. Banks, village engineer, and J. J. Atkinson, street commissioner. 

THE CITY HALL — On April 3, 1888, a special election was held for the purpose of ** voting on the ques- 
tion of issuing |!25,ooo 6 per cent, bonds payable after ten and due in twenty years," for the erection of a village 
hall. A majority of the electors voted in favor of the proposition. T. D. Allen drew plans and specifications and 
on the 25th of April a contract for the construction of the building was let to Thomas Russell for $23,802. The 
work was completed in the fall of 1888. The land on which the building stands, corner of Winter street and John 
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avenue, was donated by the Land and River Improvement Company. The structure, now called the City Hall, is 
three stories in height. In the upper story are the council chamber, committee rooms, and a public hall. On the 
second story are the offices of the mayor, city clerk, treasurer, comptroller, board of public works and city engineer, 
and the sleeping apartments of the central fire company. On the ground floor are the offices of the statistician, 
chief of police, health officer, and chief fire marshal, besides the municipal court room, cell room and fire apparatus. 
Owing to faulty construction changes and additions were necessary after the contract had been ** completed," 
which, with the heating apparatus, furniture and a set of storm windovvs, increased the cost to about $33,000. 

CITY OF SUPERIOR — Under a village charter it was nearly impossible to manage public affairs satisfac- 
torily in a town increasing rapidly in size and population. Therefore application was made to the legislature for a 
city charter, which was granted in March, 1889, incorporating an area of more than 42 square miles to the dock 
lines, or about 27,000 acres, the area of the village having been 23,397.62 acres. The first charter election was 
held on the 2d day of April. This list comprises the first city officers : Mayor, Alex. J. McRae ; clerk, John A, 
Kelley ; treasurer. Christian F. Frey (succeeded in December, 1 889, by Alex. W. Stow); comptroller, Edwin 
McMahon; attorney, Carl M. Wilson; statistician, Frank A. Flower; engineer, Arthur T. Thomas; chief of police, 
Michael Murphy; street commissioner, John Finlayson ; assessor, John C. Bertrand; harbormaster, Duncan 
McFayden ; chief of fire department, Edmund Twohy, M. F. Keleher, assistant ; health commissioner, Dr. A. F. 
McKay. Aldermen — First Ward, James Bardon, L. F. Johnston ; Second Ward, Henry S. Butler, L. G. Moran ; 
Third Ward, Wm. Munroe, Charles E. Nelson ; Fourth Ward, Alexander McEachern, Thomas Tangney ; Fifth 
Ward, W. P. Simons, Geo. H. Detling; Sixth Ward, H. J. Campbell, A. W. Horton; Seventh Ward, Chas. H. 
Wright, F. A. Watkins. Municipal judge, Wm. M. Steele; clerk of municipal court, James W. Hartnett. Justices 
of the peace, Grafton Mason, F. L. Slayton, Charles B. Kelley. Cpnstables, Charles A. Roberts, Godfrey Burg. 

The new city government occupied the new City Hall for the first time about the ist of May, with city finances 
laid out on a village basis and several bills previously contracted, yet unpaid. Some time was required to make 
plans for the future that should be sufficiently broad and permanent for a growing city, and to follow out the terms 
of the law in advertising for the construction of sewers, pavements and other public improvements. Thus nearly 
one-half of the first year of corporate existence was unavoidably lost. Notwithstanding this, a very large amount 
of public work was accomplished before the close of the season. 

IMPROVEMENT OF STREETS — Arthur T. Thomas, city engineer, says: " From the singular topograph- 
ical location of the city, the ground sloping gently but uniformly towards the bay on two sides, street improvements 
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can be carried on at the minimum cost. The close proximity of the raw materials required for paving and macad- 
amizing make this the cheapest city to pave in the United States. 

** All material for macadam, cedar block and Nicholson pavements can be procured in this county. The streets 
are from 70 to 100 feet in width and* although much wider than is usual elsewhere, may be graded and paved in 
the most substantial manner for the amount the grading alone frequently costs in other cities. During the fall of 
1889 we paved i jfir miles of street on Tower avenue 100 feet wide with cedar blocks, good 2-inch under-planks 
and curbed with granite, at a cost of ^55,217.67 ; also 4-1^ miles of street graded to subgrade and graveled, 
culverts and crosswalks put in at a cost of ^74,093.71, and 6f\nrmiles graded to subgrade and culverts and 
crosswalks put in at a cost of ;J!6 1,962.04." 

SEWER SYSTEM — Mr. Thomas says further: "In many of our cities sewers are first built without any 
regard to a general plan or future developments, each portion of the city or street providing for its own immediate 
needs, leaving the future to take care of itself. These methods are generally perpetuated long after the sewers 
built are of insufficient capacity to perform the work required. Some devastating malarial epidemic opens the eyes 
of the public to the fact that the work they have done must be done over again — that the thousands of dollars they 
have expended are useless, paved streets must be torn up and street grades changed. 

" The framers of the charter of Superior, profiting by the sad experience of other cities, provided that the city 
should not enter upon the construction of sewers until it had been divided into sewer districts and a general plan 
adopted. The city council secured the services of the eminent sanitary engineer, Rudolph Hering of New York, 
who has prepared plans taking in nearly all the platted portions and much that is not platted, of the city, the 
remaining portions being topographically independent The single system, being for both storm water and sewer- 
age, has been adopted. Generally speaking, the sewers will be placed in the alleys, saving the tearing up of streets 
and the consequent obstruction to traffic now and hereafter. Most of the alleys are 20 feet in width and uniformly 
laid out, making this the most economical as well as the best plan. It is necessary to build only such portions as 
are needed, but each sewer will ultimately form a part of one grand system. The abutting property is charged 
$1.00 per foot front, the balance being paid by the sewer district. Property owners may either elect to pay the 
special assessment in one payment or one-fifth each year for five consecutive years. We have already 4 tStj 
miles of sewers laid at a cost of $36,447.81." 

THE FIRE DEPARTMENT — Except a temporary organization in 1856, mentioned elsewhere, the first 
*' organization for fire protection" in Superior was effected in the winter of 1882-83. About $180 was raised by 
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subscription, and expended for a few small ladders and pike poles, and a number of buckets. A tank was built, 
holding about 1 50 or 200 barrels, into which water was pumped by a wind-mill, and in case of fire thrown upon the 
flames by the bucket brigade. Later in the season an appropriation was made and a hook and ladder truck pur- 
chased at a cost of ^650, which was kept in a shed formed by laying boards on the roofs of two adjacent barns. L. 
F. Johnston was chief of this first fire department, and the roster shows the names of many prominent business 
men of to-day. In the spring of 1885, by popular vote, Jl3,ocx) was appropriated for fire protection at Connor's 
Point. H. M. Peyton and L. W. Saflbrd were given the supervision of the work, agreeing to raise any deficit there 
might be by subscription. A stationary steam-pump, i ,300 feet of pipe and about i ,ocx) feet of hose were purchased. 
To pay for these improvements, it was necessary to raise about $900, which was subscribed by Peyton, Kimball & 
Barber, L. W. Saflbrd, the Flour Mill Company, St. Paul & Pacific Coal Company, and others. The following year 
the town appropriated $2,000 for extending the water pipes on Connor's Point and purchasing additional hose. 
There was little or no organization, the company consisting, to quote Mr. Saflbrd, *' of the first man who got there. 
— it was without head or tail." At first the hose was kept wherever room could be found in the various mills and 
business blocks. Then the town appropriated money for the construction of a hose house, 16x20. Very often 
there were so many cars standing on the track in front of it, that it was necessary to make a decour of a quarter of 
a mile to reach the fire. In August, 1887, W. H. Cruikshank was appointed chief, which marks the first real 
organization for fire protection in Superior. On November 8, 1888, Hose Company No. i was organized, being the 
first company at the West end, with H. Keaough, captain ; A. Olscamp, first, and C. J. Morrissette, second lieuten- 
ant. Other companies were organized from time to time and additional apparatus purchased. 

When the city charter was obtained in April, 1889, all the existing companies were merged into the City Fire 
Department, and the services of M. F. Keleher, an able and experienced fireman, formerly assistant chief of the St. 
Paul Fire Department, were secured as chief. The Fire Department of Superior is as able and eflRcient as that of 
any other city of its size in the country. Following is a brief sketch of the stations and equipments : Central Fire 
Hall, the headquarters of the chief, is in the City Hall building, and is equipped with one first-class four-wheel hose- 
cart with 2,000 feet of the best hose; a supply wagon with 1,200 feet of new hose; one good hook and ladder 
truck, and one pair of horses, with latest improved swinging harness. This apparatus is handled by twenty-four 
men — two full-paid, twelve " call " men, who sleep in the hall, and ten volunteers, constituting Hose Company No I, 
and Hook and Ladder Company No. 2. At Connor's Point, Hose Company No. 2, Charles Wilcox, captain, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven volunteers and one full-paid man, occupy a building erected in the fall of 1888 at a cost of 
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^3,000. They have three carts, and about 1,500 feet of good hose. Hose Company No. 3 is stationed at Central 
Park. The company consists of twenty volunteers, and has one cart and 500 feet of rubber hose, stored in a build- 
ing erected by the city at a cost of J! 1,000. The Fire Hall at the East end, on the corner of Fourth and Nettleton, 
was built in 1 888 at a cost of |i4,ooo. Stationed there, in addition to six " call " men and one full-paid man, are 
Hose Company No. 4, with twelve volunteers ; Chemical Company No. i, with eight volunteers ; Hook and Ladder 
Company No. i, with fifteen volunteers. The apparatus consists of two carts and 1,500 feet of hose, one hook and 
ladder truck and one four-wheel double-tank chemical engine. The council is contemplating the establishment of 
a full-paid fire department and the purchase of new apparatus to the amount of ;$ 10,000. After an investigation of 
various fire-alarm systems, and competitive trials, the Board of Public Works purchased of the American Game- 
well Fire and Police Telegraph Company of New York, twenty-five new-style non-interfering street boxes, four 
engine-house gongs, one 3-circuit line-restoring repeater, twenty-five miles of extra No. 9 telegraph wire, together 
with supports and fixtures, all of which are in successful operation. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY — In 1869 James Bardon, Thomas Clark and Thomas H. Hogan were instrumental in 
forming a library association in old Superior which, by means of begging, purchase, exchange and the proceeds 
of entertainments given for that purpose, succeeded in accumulating a very good library for the use of the public. 
Hard times and emigration finally wiped out the association, the remnant of its collection of books going finally 
to the Endion Club. On April 2, 1 888, Lincoln Lodge of Good Templars, West end, appointed committees for 
the purpose of raising funds to open a free reading room, the work being left to Alex. McEachern, Rev. T. F. 
Rouse and J. Housen. They were remarkably successful, time and circumstances considered. Having secured 
room and periodicals. Miss Mattie Smith was made librarian at a salary of |l20 per month. The plan proved 
so burdensome, however, to those who were willing, that the village council was induced to take hold of the 
matter and establish a public library. The first meeting of the new library board, consisting of W. D. Dwyer, C. 
H. Sunderland, H. S. Butler, W. D. Vernam, H. E. Ticknor, I. W. Gates and J. G. A. Le Blanc, was held on 
December 14, 1888. In January, 1889, the assets and debts of the free reading room were accepted and an order 
issued for the purchase of literature to the value of J!i,ooo. The books were received in May, 1889. Some dona- 
tions and new purchases have since added to the collection, which now numbers 2,200 volumes. The library is on 
Tower avenue; Mrs. D. D. Freestone, librarian; W. D. Dwyer, president; H. E. Ticknor, secretary. 

PUBLIC PARKS — There are several small parks at the East end — Franklin Square, on Mississippi avenue 
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between First and Third streets ; Washington Park, between Becker and Newton avenues and Fourth and Fifth ; 
Public Square, between Goug6 and Division avenues and Third and Fourth ; and Union Square, in Middletown. 

Dean Park, which consists of i6o acres less a few lots sold previous to his death, was bequeathed by the late 
Peter Dean to the city. It is situated on section 34, a little south of the center of the city plat. It is wholly 
unimproved as yet, and clouded by tax certificates, but some day may be made a beautiful spot. 

The Land and River Improvement Company has laid out and graded a Driving Park, with a firm, level half- 
mile track, on Tower avenue, south of Twenty-eighth street. It is adjacent to several railroads and within seven 
blocks of the electric street railway. 

There is a plan on foot to secure for park purposes the land on either side of the creek which puts into Supe- 
rior Bay in Central Park. A small sum of money would make it very attractive. But the land around Black 
River Falls surpasses all others in wild and picturesque beauty and ought to be a public park, as had also Clough 
Island and the peninsula north of Pokegama Bay. Park-making can not commence too soon. In January, 1890, 
the mayor appointed Wm. F. Mattes, Charles L. Catlin and E. P. Beebe as Park Commissioners. 

A NEW PUBLIC BUILDING — The City Hall will soon be too small to accommodate the public business; 
the county court house, built in 1870, is within a few feet of railway tracks. It can not be long, therefore, before 
both will require to be renewed. While lands are cheap and proper locations to be had, the authorities of the 
county and city should meet amicably and select an eligible site centrally located and join upon an equitable basis 
in a structure to be used by both. This plan would not only divide the expense of construction, but would secure a 
better building, concentrate public business and be a large saving for all time in the cost of heating, furnishing, 
janitors, repairs and general expenditures. The structure should contain apartments for the public library, as well 
as rooms for historical portraits, documents and curios and in which the Old Settlers' and Historical Clubs may 
meet and preserve their records. This is a modern city and should do and have things in modern style. We 
should look ahead and in all public matters take a liberal, statesmanlike measure of the future, so full of growth and 
promise. 

A GOVERNMENT BUILDING — ^John C. Spooner, United States senator, has introduced a bill in Congress 
providing for sessions of the United States court at Superior. Although the city is on the line between two states, 
a port of entry and on the border of a foreign country, all matters arising here within the federal jurisdiction have 
been taken to Eau Claire, or nowhere when Eau Claire was too remote. This has been a great hardship, especially 
in marine controversies. The passage of this bill will increase the necessity for a federal building at Superior, 
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accommodations must be provided for the federal judge, the customs office, post-office, office of a deputy United 
States marshal, deputy revenue collector, surveyor and appraiser, and other government officials. A move is 
already on foot to have Congress proceed to secure a suitable site for such a building while lands are cheap. 

TAXES AND EXPENDITURES — Following is a table showing the taxes collected and expended by wards 
for 1889 — assessment of 1888 — including special assessments for public improvements: 





VALUATION. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TAXES. 


WARDS. 


Real 
Property. 


Personal 
Property. 


Total. 


General. 


Schools. 


Sewers. 


St.Gr'ding 
and Paving 
— Special. 


Sidewalks. 


Gas and 
Water. 


Personal 
Property 


Total Tax. 


First 


$1,153,286 

1,046,700 

193,120 

1,092,350 

1,089,545 
754,025 
850,180 




$1,153,286 
1,046,700 

3,264,737 

1,092,350 

1,089,545 

754,025 

850,180 


$40,048.53 
36,490.85 

121,672.34 
37,899.07 
37,759.83 
26,241.44 
29,601.04 


$7,846.39 
5,953-59 

14,741.20 
4,008.09 

4,033.87 
2,791.62 

3,169.35 


$2,266.45 
2,156.50 

2,652.69 
2,719.12 
1,881.01 
1,507.97 










$50,161.37 
48,261.59 
^3,513.38 

58;o88!8i 
42,955.29 
37,194.73 


Second 




$3,660.65 
3,928.10 

15,332.90 
7,914.63 
6,516.50 
1,453.16 








Third . . 




$1,806.60 

5,661.36 
3,678.07 
1,463.21 






Fourth 




$1,411.88 




Fifth 







Sixth 




1,846.65 




Seventh 














1st School Dist. .. 




$58,200 


$58,200 














$2,551.56 


$2,551.56 
















2d School Dist. . . 




$482,080 


$482,080 














$19,238.34 


$19,238.34 
















Totals 






$9,791,103 


$329,713.10 


$42,544.11 


$14,548.88 


$38,805.94 


$18,594.47 


$3,258.53 


$21,789.90 


$469,254.93 









MILITARY POST AND GOVERNMENT PARK— Several public-spirited persons are attempting to induce 
the government to establish a military post at Superior. The status of the matter is practically this : In the 
early summer of 1853, Joseph A. BuUen squatted on what is locally known as Wisconsin Point. On December 7, 
1 853, he filed '* declaratory statement No. 533 " on the " Point," section 28. In March, 1 854, the President made an 
order reserving Wisconsin Point for military purposes, but subsequently released all but section 28, the main por- 
tion, however, of the " Point." BuUen proved and paid on his land in 1854, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office held that he was entitled to patent, the decision, however, being subject to appeal by the Secretary of 
War to the Secretary of the Interior. So the case stands, save that the War Department gathered evidence during 
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the fall of 1889, to contest Bullen's right to section 28, and will as soon as possible acquire Wisconsin Point for 
military purposes. A military post is needed here as much as Fort Wayne is needed at Detroit, Fort Brady at 
Sault Ste. Marie, or Fort Snelling at St. Paul. At any rate, it is safe to say that federal work at Superior is hardly 
in its infancy, and as soon as the necessary formalities can be had we may expect the government to be in posses- 
sion of as much of Wisconsin Point as is required for its purposes. It already owns Minnesota Point for three- 
quarters of a mile north from the entry, and ought to own practically all of both Points for military purposes and a 
public park, which would at the same time answer for an inexpensive and indestructible breakwater. Superior is 
also from every point of view one of the most favorable locations in the country for an Indian school. 

CHURCH MATTERS. 

(^^GANIZATIONS AND EDIFICES— The First Baptist Church, at the West end. was organized on Decem- 
^-^ ber 4, 1887, with five members. The present edifice was completed in October, 1889, at a cost of $8,000. 
The church has as pastor Rev. L. L. Cloyd, and a membership of about forty, rapidly increasing. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church of West Superior was incorporated March, 22, 1887. Rev. F. T. Rouse, the 
first regular pastor, assumed charge in August, 1887. The congregation first worshiped in the school-house, corner 
Seventh street and Hughitt avenue, and then in Barton Hall, until the present building was erected on property 
donated by the Land and River Improvement Company on Hughitt avenue, between Sixth and Seventh streets, at 
a cost of about ;?3,500. This was the first church building dedicated in West Superior. A parsonage was erected 
during the summer of 1889, costing $1,300. 

Church of the Redeemer (Episcopal), East end. Rev. H. H. Van Deusen, rector, has a membership of about 
forty. They still worship in the first church edifice erected in Superior. 

St. Luke's Episcopal Mission, Rev. C. K. Capron, rector, completed a church building on the corner of Ogden 
avenue and Broadway, West end, costing about $2,000, in 1889. 

The P'irst M E. Church building. East end, was erected in 1883, at a cost of over $3,000, on the corner of 
Sixth street and Thompson avenue. The present membership is about fifty. Rev. A. J. Davis, pastor. 

The First M. E. Church of the West end, organized in 1887, have held services in a small building on Winter 
street, near Tower avenue. However, they will soon occupy their new edifice, the finest in the city, which is nearly 
complete and cost over $35,000. Membership sixty. 
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An organization of the Central Park M. E. Church was effected in September, 1888. At present they are 
without a regular pastor, and have no building, though a lot has been secured and a church will soon be erected. 

The Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rev. Peter Nilson, pastor, has a membership of seventy- 
five. Services are held in the Swedish Lutheran Church, corner of Sixth street and Weeks avenue, a structure 
costing between $5,000 and $6,000. 

The present First Presbyterian Church, East end, Rev. Archibald Durrie, pastor, is the result of the union of 
the Old and New Schools, which took place in September, 1865 (see history of old Superior). The congregation 
still worship in the original building, on West Third street, between St. John and HoUinshead avenues, which was 
erected by the New School in the winter of 1856-57. The structure, remodeled and refurnished, has a seating 
capacity of 175, and is valued at $3,000. The church organization also owns a house and lot worth $2,500. 

The First Presbyterian Church, West end, was organized on September 14, 1886, with five members. Services 
were held in the public school building, Rev. W. O. Tobcy, officiating. The Land and River Improvement Com- 
pany gave four lots on the corner of Hammond avenue and Sixth street for a church and parsonage, and in March, 
1887, the latter was built at a cost of $1,100. On June i, 1887, Rev. S. J. McKinney became pastor and a building 
was commenced which was finished in January, 1888, at a cost, with furnishings, of $3,890. Rev. Putnam Cady, of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., was called to the pastorate, and entered upon the work on June i , 1 888. 
He was duly installed on July 10. During 1889 the church paid all its debts. Until June i, 1889, $600 had been 
received annually from the Board of Home Missions to assist in paying expenses ; but upon that date it was 
decided to ask for no further assistance. The church has ninety-eight members and the Sunday-school, organized 
in January, 1887, has 160 names on the roll. 

The Church of St. Francis Xavier, R. C, East end, is an old organization. The first priest was Rev. Currier,' 
who came in March, 1855, and held service in the house of Louis Morrissette. He was followed by Father 
Angelus Van Paemel, who administered the first baptism on June 7, 1855. He purchased from Mr. Vanose a house 
on Fourth street, which was used as a church until it burned, on March i, 1872. Soon after that date the present 
structure was secured and was blessed by Rev. Chrysostom Verwyst on August 17, 1879, as St. Francis Xavier. 
In 1883 Father Servatius Altmicks erected the parochial school building, which with 130 pupils is managed as St. 
Joseph's School by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, Mo. The present pastor is Rev. Father Eustace Vollmer, 
Order of St. Francis, who came in July, 1883. 

On August 22, 1885, Father Xavier White, O. S. B., celebrated the first mass in West Superior in Walter Dun- 
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phy's new house, corner of Banks avenue and Winter street. There were present Mr. and Mrs. Dunphy, A. J. 
McRae, Richard Clark, Thomas Kearns and five Benedictine Sisters, among them Sister Mary Pauline, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Dunphy. On October 3, 1886, mass was said in Barton's Hall, after which a church committee — 
Walter Dunphy, A. J. McRae and M. C. McCormick — was chosen to secure a church edifice. Mr. Dunphy headed 
the subscription list with ;?ioo ; the Land and River Improvement Company donated four lots on the corner of Jphn 
avenue and Twelfth street valued at ;?3,500, and the building was begun.* On )uly 17, 1887, the first mass was 
celebrated in the new edifice by Father C. Vogt, O. S. F., and the bell was blessed during the afternoon by Father 
Michael, O. S. F. On July 8, 1888, Rt. Rev. K. Flasch, Bishop of La Crosse, dedicated the church as the Sacred 
Heart The present pastor is Father Bruno Tolka, O. S. F. During 1889 a large brick structure called the Sacred 
Heart School was erected for parochial school purposes. 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

"■^/T^ANK OF SUPERIOR — The first bank in Superior, of the kind denominated "wild-cat" and issuing cur- 
qLJ rency called " stump-tail," had an early death as well as birth. For a time John A. Coburn also had a bank 
at Superior, but for many years the place was without any banking facilities. In 1882 a national bank charter was 
secured in old Superior by D. M. Sabin, president; James Bardon, vice-president; T. K. Alexander, cashier; and 
James Bardon, Hiram Hayes, Vincent Roy, D. M. Sabin and I. W. Gates, directors. In 1885 the affairs of this 
institution were wound up and merged into a state bank called the Bank of Superior, doing business in what is now 
called the East end, with a capital of $25,ocx) and the following officers and directors: James Bardon, president; 
L. F. Johnston, vice-president; John A. Bardon, cashier; E. Soderlund, teller; L. F. Johnston, James Bardon, Geo. 
L. Brooks, W. J. Conan, Thomas Conan, E. B. Banks, John Keaough, directors. 

BANK OF WEST SUPERIOR— This was the first banking institution opened in the West end. The 
incorporators were Peter E. Bradshaw, Celina Edwards, Peyton, Kimball & Barber, Levi A. Barber, Alexander 
McEachern, E. H. Brown, I. W. Burhans, John W. Bradshaw, N. P. Haugen, Jesse B. Thayer and Mary Alice 
Lingham. It was opened for business on the corner of Sixth street and Tower avenue, in a wooden building which 
was amongst the first erected on the town plat of West Superior, on October 4, 1886. The first deposits were by I. 
W. Burhans, Peter E. Bradshaw, O. N. Murdock, M. C. French. E. E. Barton, W. B. Banks, Smith & McGill and 
L. F. Gerrish. Its officers are I. W. Burhans, president, and Edwin H. Brown, cashier; capital, $60,000. t 
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BANK OF COMMERCE — This institution, organized under the laws of the state of Wisconsin, began busi- 
ness on the 7th of September, 1888, with officers as follows: C. L. Catlin, president; H. H. Bell, vice-president; 
W. C. Brooks, cashier ; W. C. Brooks, Myron Reed, H. S. Butler, C. L. CatUn, A. W. Stow, H. H. Bell, E. P. 
Beebe, directors ; capital ;g40,0CX). 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK — The real beginning of this prosperous financial institution was the private 
bank of Wm. B. Banks, which opened for business on the 12th of July, 1887. On the istof April, 1888, h.e 
reorganized under the name of Marine and Mercantile Bank, with himself as president, R. J. Wemyss, vice-president 
and W. H. Slack, cashier. The isolated condition, financially, of Superior, together with its rapidly increasing 
business, made it necessary to reorganize the institution as a national bank, which was accomplished on the 20th 
of October, 1 888, with the present officers and directors, as follows : Wm. B. Banks, president ; R. J. Wemyss, 
vice-president ; Peter E. Bradshaw, second vice-president ; Wm. H. Slack, cashier, who, with Solon H. Clough, 
constitute the board of directors. This bank is the owner of its own building, one of the finest at the head of the 
lake, and the first costly structure erected in West Superior. After the ist of January, 1890, the capital stock of 
the First National Bank was increased to $200,000, its surplus to $30,000, and the board of directors to nine. 

LOAN AND DEBENTURE COMPANY— This institution, incorporated in January 1889, is in its practical 
operations a private bank and trust company. Its capital is $400,000, officers as follows: President, Robert 
Lenox Belknap; vice-president, Peter E. Bradshaw; managing director, Wm. B. Banks; treasurer, ^V. H. Slack; 
secretary and attorney, F. W. Downer, Jr.; general agent, W. R. Fanning. 

KEYSTONE INVESTMENT COMPANY— In April, 1888, the "Keystone" was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $250,000 for the transaction of a general loan and investment business. It has been so successful 
that the necessity has arisen for turning the financial department into a duly organized bank with ample capital, 
arrangements for which are in progress. The officers of the company are Charles K. Lawrence, president ; Charles 
C. Tennis, vice-president and general manager ; W. R. Hoover, treasurer. 

WEST SUPERIOR BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION— In August, 1888, several gentlemen, who 
wished to afford to persons of moderate income an opportunity to buy and build homes and pay for them in 
monthly installments, organized the West Superior Building and Loan Association with a capital of $300,000. 
The officers are Alex. W. Stow, president; W, C. Brooks, treasurer; John T. Murphy, secretary ; W. L. Stone, 
attorney. All its money is loaned out to actual investors in Superior. 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION— This poor man's bank was organized 
in November, 1885, by E. McMahon, Neil Smith, Denis Dean and E. B. Banks, with a capital stock of ;f 500,000, 
in 2,500 shares of $200 each, payable in weekly installments of 25 cents per share. The entire cash capital of the 
association is loaned out. Officers : President, Neil Smith ; vice-president, Denis Dean ; secretary, H. A. George. 

NEW BANKS — Two new banking institutions are expected during the year 1 890. A charter has been granted 
to several gentlemen, mostly from St. Paul, for the Merchants' National Bank, capital $250,000, and parties con- 
nected with the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company Bank are negotiating with the Keystone Invest- 
ment Company for a new bank to start in with a capital of $100,000 or more. 

BANKING EXHIBIT — Following is a table which discloses the condition of the banks at Superior — not 
including the Loan and Debenture and other similar concerns — on December 10, 1889: 

RESOURCKS. 



Loans and discounts 

U. S. bonds and premiums 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures. . 

Expenses paid 

Cash on hand and due from banks. 
5 per cent redemption fund 



Totals 



First 


Bank of 


Bank of 


Bank of 


National. 


Commerce. 


Superior. 


West Superior. 


$232,562.49 


$162,018.95 


$90,649.80 


$75.328-2 « 


2S»937-5o 








55,720.66 


1,530.20 


4,800.00 


20,000.00 


3,908.93 


1,546.26 






75,219,09 


67,465.27 


55,915-34 


61,998.89 


1,125.00 








$394,473-67 


$232,560.68 


$151,36514 


$157,327.10 



Totals. 



$560,559.45 
25,937-50 
82,050.86 

5,455-19 

260,598.59 

1,125.00 



$935,726.59 



LIABILITIES. 



First 
National. 



Bank of 
Commerce. 



Bank of 
Superior. 



Capital I $ 100,000.00 



Surplus and undivided profits . 

Deposits 

Circulation . . 
Re-discounts . 



Totals. 



20,696.15 

214,277.52 

22,500.00 

37,000.00 



$40,000.00 

8,863.31 

183,697.37 



$394,473-67 I $232,560.68 



$25,000.00 

4,428.89 

121,936.25 



Bank of 
West Superior. 



Totals. 



$50,000.00 
20,167.88 
87,159.22 



$151,365.14 i $157,327.10 



$215,000.00 

54,156.23 

607,070.36 

22,500.00 

37,000.00 



$935,726.59 
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INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 

YQUMBER MILLS — Elsewhere the early ventures in lumber manufacturing at the East end have been mentioned. 
1^^^ Up to this time the real center of lumber-making has been on Connor's Point, a neck of land extending out 
into the Bay of Superior. In 1855 Woodbury. Bothwick & Shaylor erected a mill on the Point. Immediately 
afterward it fell into the hands of John D. Howard, and was always known as Howard's Mill. It run a muley 
saw which would cut about 3,500 feet of lumber per day. This mill was destroyed by fire in 1883. In 1864 H. 
M. Peyton brought a small saw-mill from Minnesota Point to Connor's Point, changing the old muley to a cir- 
cular saw, which gave it a capacity of about 25,000 feet per day. Peyton & Co. operated the plant until 1880 
when the firm of Peyton, Kimball & Barber was formed and the present mill, with two circular saws and a capacity 
of 100,000 feet per day, was erected. 

In the winter of 1881-82 the Paige-Sexmith Lumber Company erected a double circular gang mill with a 
capacity of 1 50,000 feet per day, which Avas operated by them until 1 884, after which by reason of business embar- 
rassments it was allowed to remain idle during three seasons. In 1888 the mill was purchased by Charles S. 
Murray & Co., and has since been operated by them to its full capacity. 

In the fall of 1889 the West Superior Lumber Company — Hobart M. Stocking, president — secured a location 
near the base of Connor's Point on the lake-shore side and began the erection of saw and planing mills with a 
capacity of 1 50,000 feet per day. In December, 1 889, Frederick Weyerhaeuser and his associates secured an 
option on a large tract in Allouez Bay at the mouth of the Nemadji River, known as Stinson Island, on which they 
will erect, it is expected, a saw and woodworking mill similar to the immense concerns owned elsewhere by this firm. 

There is an abundance of both hard and soft wood in this vicinity. ** Our logs come mainly from the Nemadji 
River and the north and south shores of Lake Superior," says H. M. Peyton, " within a radius of thirty miles, though 
almost every season some come in that are cut along the St. Louis River, between Thompson and St. Louis Bay. 
Our principal market, aside from the local demand, is in Dakota and Northern Minnesota. Some lumber, however, 
is shipped to what is termed the South-west — Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa — some goes to Manitoba, and some to New 
York and New England." Besides the planing mills connected with the saw-mills, Leonard & Simons, John Devlin 
& Co. and Caleson & Co., have factories for manufacturing sash, doors and blinds, and general wood-work. 

COKING OVENS — In the spring of 1888, through the influence and energy of John L. Lewis, the Lehigh 
Coal and Iron Company began the erection of a line of fifty coking ovens, which were complete and put into opera- 
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tion in August of the same year. Since the first fires were lighted these ovens have been busy night and day 
turning out a fine quality of coke. Indeed, a number of the great smelting works in Montana prefer Superior 
coke to any other. The ovens are located near the Lehigh coal docks, from which they are easily supplied with 
coal by a line of cable dump-cars. This enterprise, the first of the kind in Wisconsin or the North-west, has been so 
successful that the proprietors have decided to quadruple its capacity during the season of 1890. 

STANDARD IRON WORKS— Ed. E. and John H. Strothman came to Superior in 1888 from Minneapolis, 
attracted, as they say, by the unusual facilities offered here for transportation by lake and rail. Their works are 
located on Tower Bay Slip, where they have an excellent dock frontage of their own. In April, 1889, the works 
were partially destroyed by fire, but have since been rebuilt, and during the present year a fire-proof pattern-shop 
will be erected. The firm manufactures mill machinery, shafting, journals, gearing, pulleys, saw and emery arbors, 
pump and engine work, general castings, forgings, rods, anchors, stirrups, roof and bridge truss irons, drift bolts, 
etc., and employs from thirty to fifty men. 

WEST SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL COMPANY— In 1886 the developments of iron ore at Lake 
Vermilion, seventy miles north of Lake Superior, and upon the famous Gogebic Range on the south side, had 
reached such proportions as to impress upon the minds of the managers of the Land and River Improvement 
Company the idea that the head of the lake furnished the best location for the concentration and manufacture of 
these rich ores. This idea received additional stimulus in that year, from the fact that the freight rates upon coal 
from Lake Erie ports touched a very low figure, many thousand tons having been moved during the season at 
thirty cents per ton, thus apparently offering all the necessary conditions for the economic manufacture of iron and 
steel ; while the market for these products was apparently ready among the railroads already built and projected, 
and among the various cities and towns with which the great North-west was rapidly filling up. 

With this end in view they set themselves to collect information bearing upon the subject and, after an exten- 
sive correspondence with various iron and business men, were advised to secure the services of some engineer 
already well known as having been connected prominently with the large steel rail mills of the country. Acting 
upon this advice, they engaged W. F. Mattes, of the Lackawanna Works at Scranton, Pa., to make an investigation 
of the whole problem. He came here very sceptical, but had his doubts fully cleared up by the examination and 
reported favorably upon this location for the manufacture of steel rails. The demonstrations of this report were 
complete in every respect save one, upon which there was no sufficient precedent, and which therefore rested 
almost solely upon the opinion of the engineer; and that question was whether a good coke could be made from 
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coal which had been transported from Pennsylvania and stored for some time upon the docks here at Superior. 
This consideration was a sufficient reason to cause the gentlemen interested to desire a method of launching the 
enterprise without incurring the full risk of a great steel plant at the outset. They recognized the fact that a first- 
class blast furnace would be a full test of the situation, as well as a necessary adjunct of the steel works, and the 
first impulse was to proceed in that line. But it subsequently appeared doubtful whether the entire output of a large 
furnace could be marketed here at living rates, unless a certain amount of home consumption was first assured. 

While this matter was being canvassed, the Lehigh Coal and Iron Company decided to put up a block of fift:y 
coke ovens, which they started in the fall of 1 888 and have since maintained in constant and successful operation. 
In the meantime the West Superior Iron and Steel Company had been regularly organized, and decided to provide 
for the needed home consumption by building a first-class foundry for gas and water pipe and general castings, and 
follow with the blast furnaces at their leisure. Work was begun upon the foundry in July, 1888, and the first cast 
of metal made in November last. The construction of these works has been most thorough in every respect, and 
they are already quite extensive. The main foundry building has a general casting floor nearly 360 feet long by 
72 feet wide, besides the necessary outlying rooms; the whole being built heavily in brick and stone and roofed 
with iron. Within the main room a very elaborate system of steam and other power cranes and special machinery 
is being erected. There is also a finely-equipped machine-shop and a commodious pattern-shop, steam forge and 
all the necessary buildings for engines, blowers, boilers, storage, etc., as well as a very conveniently arranged and 
extensive system of yard tracks and switches. The first iron was melted on November 28, 1889. The foundations 
for the first blast furnace are all in, and it is expected that the furnace, with a full complement of coke ovens, will 
be completed by the close of navigation in 1890. In the location and arrangement of these works due regard has 
been paid to the probability of its early expansion into a steel plant, for which the preliminary drawings have been 
made. The location has a deep water frontage on St. Louis Bay and is superb in every respect. No difficulty, 
whatever, has been encountered in obtaining secure foundations, and throughout the great foundry building not a 
single crack can be found in the walls, although no unusual precautions were taken. The water of the bay is found 
to be admirable for raising steam, neither foaming nor scaling the boilers. The neighborhood has been found to 
be prolific in the diff*erent varieties of molding loams, clays, sands and gravels which are essential to large foundry 
operations, and also furnishes an abundance of excellent brick clay, most of the brick used in the works having 
been made on the ground. For the convenience of their employes, the company have also constructed near the 
foundry a commodious boarding-house and a long string of attractive and comfortable dwellings, which are alread 
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proving insufficient to house all the men employed. A force of i6o men has been at work during the fall and 
early winter, but as the foundry gets into full swing a much larger number will be required. 

As has been stated, the strength of Superior as a location for the manufacture of iron and steel is derived from 
the possibility of concentrating the raw material here at low cost, and of marketing the product without incurring 
the cost of long transportation. The ores of Lake Superior are carried to Pennsylvania furnaces at a cost of about 
§3.00 per ton greater than is required to deliver them to furnaces here, and it costs about ^164.00 per ton during the 
open season to bring steel rails from Pennsylvania to Superior. On the other hand, coal comes here as " back 
freight," and the total cost of carriage from the Pennsylvania mines averages only ^1.75 per ton. The steel works of 
the Chicago district are somewhat better situated, as regards the Western market, than are those of Pennsylvania, 
but even as compared with them, the balance is largely in favor of Superior, any slight advantage which Chicago 
may possess in the ability to bring coke by rail from Pennsylvania being insufficient to offset her disadvantage in 
the greater cost of ores. 

The officers of the West Superior Iron and Steel Company are as follows : President, James Roosevelt, Hyde 
Park, New York; treasurer, Francis H. Weeks, 120 Broadway, New York; general manager, Wm. F. Mattes; 
cashier, Eben F. Wells ; auditor, Hugh F. Kendall, of Superior. The directors are James Roosevelt, Francis 
H. Weeks, Robert Lenox Belknap, R. J. Wemyss and W. F. Mattes ; capital, 382,500,000. 

The citizens of Superior have every reason to believe that the enterprise thus launched in their midst will prove 
profitable to the stockholders, add much to the prosperity of the city, and grow from year to year into one of the 
mammoth institutions of its kind in the world. 

WEST SUPERIOR BRICK COMPANY — The works of this company were erected and began operations 
in 1888, on Winter street, with their own railway facilities and connecting with the West Superior Iron and Steel 
Company's tracks. The output for the season of 1889 was 2,000,000 of brick, but with the increased facilities 
under construction the yard will have an annual capacity of 5,000,000. 

NEMADJI BRICK AND TILE WORKS— The branch of these works located at the foot of Thirteenth 
street, on the Nemadji River, was opened in 1882, and that at the foot of Seventeenth street in 1885. Geo. L. 
Brooks, proprietor, says: "My yearly output is about 3,000,000 common brick beside a quantity of drain tile, 
employing from forty to fifty men. Our clay makes a good, strong common building brick, very good drain tile 
and excellent fire-proofing material. It is easily worked and stands fire almost as well as fire clay. We have 
many excellent beds of clay in this vicinity adapted to making ornamental and pressed brick, architectural terra 
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cotta and sewer pipe, as well as many potters' uses. I consider this one of the best points for brick makers and 
practical clay workers to locate as the present capacity of local yards can not more than fill one-fourth of the demand 
for common brick alone." James Clifford, superintendent of the West Superior Brick Company's yards, says : 
" The clay is dense and tenacious, making very strong bricks which stand long wear and heavy crushing strains, 
an essential feature of material used in the construction of high buildings. It burns ordinarily a light red, but may 
be burnt so as to give a semi-vitreous body with a very dark-red color. Pressed brick, both plain and ornamental, 
of a good quality, as well as terra cotta, can be made from the clays at Superior by several of the processes known 
to the trade." 

BOYLSTON BRICK AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY— The yards of this corporation, with a 
capacity of 3,000,000 bricks per season, are located south of the city limits. Capital, $10,000; officers, J. F. Ware, 
W. T. S. Silver, T. G. Russell, Capt. Conger. 

GREAT NORTHERN ELEVATORS— The first elevator in Superior was begun before snow had left the 
ground in the spring of 1886. The few inhabitants of the "city" gathered around to shiver and scoff, declaring 
it was *' all a real-estate fake " and that " no elevator would ever be erected." Nevertheless the contractor, J. A. 
McLennan, backed by James J. Hill, of the Manitoba Railway, proceeded with the work as rapidly as workmen and 
materials could be secured, and the structure, 98 x 385 feet and 1 53 feet in height, was completed, and a train-load of 
wheat handled on the 9th of December, 1 886. That was the first wheat ever brought for water shipment to Superior. 
This building, called " Great Northern Elevator A," is located in one of the finest slips on the great lakes. Wheat 
is unloaded from cars by machinery and poured into vessels at the rate of more than 1,000 bushels per minute. 
Thus the largest vessel is able to take on her load within two hours — generally in one hour. Elevator " X " was 
built by the same contractor in 1888. It is not on the water, but is more for storage and railway shipments. Both 
elevators, with a storage capacity of 3,500,000 bushels, are owned and operated by the Eastern Minnesota Railway. 
In 1887 the Great Northern handled 3,510,019^ bushels of wheat; in 1888, 1,634,6651/^ bushels, and in 1889 
6,400,000 bushels. As wheat has been coming in more rapidly than during any previous winter season, it is 
expected the elevators will be full by the opening of navigation in 1890. 

SAWYER ELEVATOR SYSTEM— This corporation, composed of A. J. Sawyer, president ; W. H. Dun- 
woody, vice-president ; F. H. Peavey, treasurer; G. G. Barnum, manager, and A. Howe, superintendent, erected 
three elevator buildings at Superior in 1887, J. T. Moulton & Son, Chicago, contractors. The plant is claimed to 
be one of the most complete and substantial in the world, and has a capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. So substantial 
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and completely equipped are these houses that the Board of Underwriters voluntarily reduced the rate of insurance 
one-fifth of one per cent, on structures, machinery and grain in store — a saving of from $12,000 to $20,000 per 
annum. Although situated at the water's edge, the earth on which they stand is of such a character that while 
one end of these houses is built on piles and the other end on stone walls resting on clay, neither roof nor floor 
has ever settled out of line, notwithstanding No. 3 was stored at one time in 1888 with 2,170,000 bushels of wheat 
— a weight of over 65,000 tons. Thus we have a safe foundation at Superior for any structure that man may wish 
to erect. 

Manager Barnum says: "Our houses hold — No. i, 1,000,000 bushels; No. 2, 2,000,000 bushels; No. 3. 
2,000,000 bushels. We handled from October 4 to December 31, 1889, 2,541,782 bushels wheat; from January 1 
to December 31, 1888, 2,388,880 bushels, and from January i to December 31, 1889, 4,800,000 bushels. We also 
handled 36,653 bushels of barley and 152,288 bushels of corn in 1889. We hope to be full by next spring of wheat 
and oats, say 4,500,000 bushels." 

COAL DOCKS — The first coal dock was erected near the east end of Superior Bay in 1882, by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Since then it has been occupied by the owners, and by the Lehigh Coal and Iron and the Ohio 
Coal Companies. Its capacity is about 200,000 tons. It is 1,000 feet in length, with two sunken railroad tracks 
in the center and cost $100,000. 

The second coal dock was built by its owners, the St. Paul and Pacific Coal Company, on Connor's Point, in 
1883. It is 300 feet in width and 1,450 feet in length and cost $250,000. The annual receipts and shipments 
average 80,000 tons of anthracite and 150,000 tons of bituminous coal. The owners of this dock are Mark A. 
Hanna, president; Geo. G. Hadley, vice-president; A. Pugh, secretary, treasurer and manager; F. S. Snell and J. 
.S, Morton. 

The Lehigh Coal and Iron Company began the construction of their dock in the spring of 1886. It was 
built by A. G. Yates, John L. Lewis, and two officers of the Land and River Improvement Company, and is locally 
backed by that corporation. The dock and plant, with the coke ovens, cost, without counting the land, $387,000. 
Including the land reclaimed by building the docks the company have about 50 acres of yards, making ample stor- 
age for empty cars and loaded trains, with plenty of room for an extension of ovens to almost any required number. 
The dock is 2,500 feet in length and 325 feet in width, or more than one mile in circumference. It is equipped with 
nine of Hunt*s double engines and derricks and has a daily handling capacity of 6,000 tons from vessels to dock, 
or to dock and cars through pockets. The highest shipment made from this dock daily is 220 cars of 15 to 20 
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tons each. During the first year the company handled about 50,000 tons of anthracite and 1 50,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. The business has increased about 25 per cent per annum. During 1889 the anthracite shipments 
were 100,000 and bituminous 300,000 tons. This plant is now about complete and has storage for about half a 
million tons. The directors are A. G. Yates, Rochester, N. Y.; Capt. L. R. Doty, Columbus, Ohio ; R. Folsom, 
Connecticut ; C. E. l^roadhead, St. Paul, and John L. Lewis, Superior. The first steamboat to anchor at West Supe- 
rior was the " Robt. A. Packer," James M. Todd, of Buffalo, captain, which brought the first coal to the Lehigh 
Coal and Iron Company's dock, on Sunday, October 10, 1886. This event caused general rejoicing among the 
people, terminating in a banquet at the Hotel Tower on the evening of the i ith, at which the officers and crew of 
the " Packer " were honored guests. 

Work on the Omaha dock, known as ** No. 3 " of the North-western Fuel Company's docks, was commenced 
on May i and completed August 1, 1888. It cost about $185,000, and has a capacity of 110,000 tons. The 
Great Northern dock, known as " No. 4," was begun in April, 1889, and completed on the 1st of August, 1889, by 
Foley Bros. & Guthrie, contractors. It cost ^^40,000, and has a capacity of 125,000 tons. The North-western Fuel 
Company handled 150,000 tons of anthracite and 250,000 tons of bituminous coal since August, 1888. Their 
capacity will be doubled in the near future. E. N. Saunders is president, A. C. Jones, vice-president, and H. G. 
Smith director of the company. 

The dock erected in 1889 by the Eastern Minnesota Railway Company was not ready for use until late in the 
season. The half east of the slip is leased by the Ohio Coal Company, which put in 6,000 tons of anthracite and 
20,000 tons of bituminous coal after October, 1889. The dock is substantially built, i ,000 x 300 feet in size, and 
equipped with Brown hoist and conveying machines, which cost about ^40,000. The Ohio Coal Company will, 
during 1890, transfer to Superior a large part of the business heretofore done at Duluth. There is no wheel-barrow 
or hand work on any of these coal docks, and most of them can and do unload direct from the ship to the cirs at 
the rate of 200 tons and more from each hatchway per hour. The Lehigh Transportation Company and the 
Youghiogheny Coal Company have large dock properties at Superior, which will be improved during 1890. 

BONDED WAREHOUSP:— In the fall of 1888 the Warehouse and Forwarding Company began the erec- 
tion of a large bonded warehouse on Tower Bay Slip, which was completed and ready for business in the fall of 
1 889. It is favorably located, railway cars entering at one end to have their cargoes discharged into steamers at the 
other. The officers of the corporation — ^J. L. Lewis, Calvin E. Broadhead, Rowland J. Wemyss, John Crerar, Jr., 
Charles C. Tennis, and Wm. B. Banks — announce "direct railway connection with the following railways; 
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Northern Pacific, St. Paul & Duluth, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Eastern Railway of Minnesota (or 
Great Northern), Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, Duluth & Iron Range and 
Wisconsin Central. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY — In June, 1889, the Standard Oil Company purchased twenty acres of ground 
fronting on St. Lous Bay next to the Eastern Minnesota Railway docks. On October 6 the company began to 
receive and store oil, three iron tanks, a large brick and stone warehouse and cooper shop, a brick pump-house, 
offices, etc., having been erected in the meantime. These improvements will be followed during 1890 by extensive 
docks and new tanks capable of storing 50,000 barrels of oil and of handling a half million barrels per season. 
The receipts from October 6 to the close of navigation, 1889, averaged more than i,ox) barrels per day, all com- 
ing by boat, of course, from Lake Erie. When this plant shall be complete it will be one of the best in the country 
and give employment to over 200 men. Oil is now shipped from here in barrels and tank-cars, and will hereafter 
arrive in iron tank-boats. 

STEAM FORGE WORKS — A large building is in course of construction on the docks at the P2ast end to be 
used as a steam forge works, for the manufacture of saw-mill and marine iron-work. 

DRY-DOCK AND SHIPYARD — The Land and River Improvement Company have completed arrange- 
ments for the construction, during the summer of 1 890, on Howard's Pocket, of a large dry-dock and shipyard. 
Besides the Land and River Improvement Company, several large vessel owners and shipbuilders of the East are 
interested in the enterprise. Negotiations are pending for one of the largest ship-building concerns in the countr>'. 

NORTH-WESTERN ADAMANT COMPANY— During 1889 this company, G.W. Root, manager, erected a 
factory and warehouse i 50X 65 feet, two stories high, on Tower Bay, with dock frontage and railway tracks, for the 
manufacture of adamant plaster, a substance used on lath, brick, stone, tile, wire and for mason work. Thus far the 
works have not employed over thirty men, but by June, 1890, will turn out 500 barrels per day of adamant. 

WAREHOUSE AND BUILDERS* SUPPLY COMPANY— In the fall of 1889 this company— Wm. P. 
Cockey, president ; L. J. Washington, treasurer — erected a factory with machinery on Tower Slip costing $35,000, for 
the manufacture of stone sidewalks, encaustic tiles for floors in public and private buildings, sewer pipe, fire brick, 
and kindred work. The first business done by them in Superior was for John L. Lewis. Incorporators — Wm. P. 
Cockey, L. G. Washington, R. J. Wcmyss, Utley T. Curtis, Wm. B. Banks and L. J. Moss. 

SUPERIOR CUT STONE COMPANY— The mills and machinery of this company— H. W. Moore, manager, 
were erected on Tower Bay Slip in 1889. Their business is that of cutting, dressing and carving stone, which they 
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opened in Superior by the erection of the front of the Grand Opera House. Their trade reaches as far west as 
Nebraska, Dakota and Winnipeg. 

SUPERIOR CONSOLIDATED LAND COMPANY— This company was organized in May, 1889, under 
the laws of Wisconsin, for the purpose of consolidating the ownership and developing the property of the original 
townsite of Superior. Its capital is §3, 600,000, and its assets, constantly increasing, consist to-day of about 2,000 
acres of land in lots and blocks in all parts of the plat, besides several tracts not subdivided and a large amount of 
water frontage. These properties have been conveyed to the company at an appraised price, in exchange for its 
stock at par, by the widely separated owners residing in all parts of the United States, and some in foreign lands, 
among whom the property was divided after the town was first laid out in 1854. This consolidation was brought 
about by Anson Maltby of New York and James Bardon of Superior, who have been active in the matter for the 
last two years, and is designed to place on the ground and in full control of the unified holdings, a management 
devoted to building up the town and thereby making the property both valuable and salable. 

The directors and principal stockholders are George W. Board of St. Paul (representing the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company), James Stinson of Chicago, Charles E. Specr of Pittsburgh, Horace S. Walbridge of Toledo, 
Victor Guillou of Philadelphia, Anson Maltby of New York, Francis B. Riggs of New York, Charles M. Matthews 
of Washington, 'Wm. G. Robertson of St. Paul, and James Bardon of Superior. Local interests and smaller stock- 
holders are represented by Euclid L. Johnson, Charles L. Catlin and John A. Bardon, of Superior. The executive 
committee having immediate control of the affairs of the company is composed of James Stinson, H. S. Walbridge, 
Chas. E. Speer, G. W. Board and James Bardon. The officers are James Bardon, president; Victor Guillou, secre- 
tary; M. V. Richards, general manager. This company, whose holdings in city lots and lands include frontage on 
the navigable waters of Superior Bay, Nemadji River and the Bay of Allouez, was not prepared to deal with the 
public until January, 1890. Its policy will be to sell only for improvement and to promote growth by liberal deal- 
ings with all who will establish labor-employing industries in Superior. No other place and no other company can 
offer finer residence or business property, or better sites, or greater inducements to wholesale merchants, manufact- 
urers and shippers. 

Curiously enough this company covers almost the same territory, has in view the same objects, and is equipped 
with the same amount of capital as the old company of 1854. The stockholders, too, are equally distinguished, 
most of them being either members or sons of members of the former company. History does repeat itself. An 
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appropriate inscription for the tombstone of the old Land Company would have been Resurgavi — ** I shall rise 
attain." 

SOUTH SUPERIOR IMPROVEMENT COMPANY— This concern was incorporated in November, 1889, 
with a capital stock of $250,000, fully paid in, and organized with the following officers: Simcoe Chapman, presi- 
dent; J. H. Harper, secretary; J. F. Merriam, treasurer; H. H. Mclntyre, general manager. The company pur- 
chased about 600 acres of land, 160 acres within the limits of the city, and platted what is nov/ known as South 
Superior. Ninety acres were reserved for manufacturing purposes, and of the balance, consisting of 428 lots, 300 
were put on the market November 19, 1889, and quickly taken. It is the design of the company to offer special 
inducements to substantial manufacturing enterprises. Fifteen acres have been given as a bonus to the La Belle 
Wagon Works, a tract to the Webster Manufacturing Company, and negotiations are pending with other productive 
enterprises which, if consummated, will give South Superior a population of 4,000 people within the period of a 
year. 

LA BELLP2 WAGON WORKS — This, one of the oldest and most successful manufacturing institutions in 
Wisconsin, has a capital of $200,000, and $100,000 surplus. It was organized in 1864, and has been running con- 
stantly since at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
turning out the Fish and La Belle 
wagons. The reorganized concern, 
which has located at Superior on the 
plat of the South Superior Improve- 
ment Company, will employ over 300 
men and turn out 10,000 wagons per 
year. The foundations for the main 
structure, which is 162x512, were 
put in during the fall of 1889, and the 
w orks will be in full operation by June, 
1890. The sales department will be 
under the supervision of T. G. Fish, the inventor of the Fish wagon, who has been for twenty-six years in the 
wagon business, and .\. L. IMoore, who has been with the company since its inception, will be superintendent of 
construction. 




I. A r.I.M.K WAdON WORKS. 
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WEBSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY— This is a large and successful wood-working establishment 
which for many years has been doing business at Menasha, Wis., turning out wagon stock, chairs and furniture. 
In December, 1 889, arrangements were made for the removal of the entire business to Superior, where it will be 
located in new and commodious buildings adjoining the La Belle Wagon Works, on the plat of South Superior, 
equipped with the best and latest machinery. It will give employment to about 300 persons at first and will be in 
full operation during the summer of 1890. 

ST. LOUIS RIVER WATER-POWER COMPANY— On August 13, 1 881, James Bardon, I. W. Gates and 
James Sayer organized, under the laws of Wisconsin, a corporation for the improvement of the falls of the St. Louis 
River near Fond du Lac, the principal office and headquarters to be at Fall River, Douglas County The capital 
stock is ;gi, 000,000, owned principally by Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and covers 4,500 acres of land on both sides 
of the St. Louis River from Pokegama Bay, in the city of Superior, to Thompson, including the enormous St. 
Louis water-power, tracts of fine timber, mines of stone, copper and slate and franchises to erect cities, mills, rail- 
ways, ships, gas and electric-light plants, warehouses, street and tram railroads and other things almost without 
number. Some of the natural resources on the holdings of this company are being developed, but the water-power 
is still unimproved. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY STREET RAILWAY COMPANY— This company was incorporated in 1884, with 
a capitalization of ;$20,ooo, by J. H. Hammond, H W. Winter, Hiram Hayes, John C. Spooner, Wm. J. Conan, W. 
P. Clough, Geo. L. Brooks, A. G. F*oster, James Bardon, and Peter E. Bradshaw. On March 29, 1 884, an ordinance 
was passed by the Town Board of Superior giving authority to construct and operate a street railway line. On 
April I, 1887, control of the company was secured by Henry D. Minot, who immediately proceeded to construct 
the line as required, and on August 22, 1887, a resolution was passed by the Town Board of the Town of Superior 
accepting the location, construction and equipment of the company's plant. 

On July 9, 1889, an ordinance was passed by the City Council changing the original route and requiring the 
construction of additional lines, namely : from the court house along Fifth, L, Seventh and Belknap streets to Tower 
avenue, and from Twenty-first street to Third street on Tower avenue, a distance of about five miles, by January, 
1 890 ; and after this year a loop line from the corner of Belknap street and Catlin avenue to Tower avenue, and on 
Third street from Tower avenue to Lamborn avenue, a distance of about one and three-fourths miles. That por- 
tion of the line required to be built in 1889 is complete, and about three miles operated by electricity under the 
" Daft System ;" the balance will be operated as rapidly as electric equipment and material can be procured. 
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The first cars began running on December 24, 1889. The directors of the company are Henry D. Minot, C. W. 
Bunn. Frank K. Ward, James l^ardon and Peter E. Bradshaw ; S. T. Norvell, superintendent, 

SUPERIOR WATER, LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY— This corporation, backed by splendid busi- 
ncss and financial talent, owns the franchises and plants for supplying the entire city with gas, electric lights, elec- 
tric power, and water. The organization was perfected in August, 1889, with a capital stock of $i,ooo,cxx). The 
oflficers are: President, A. H. Wilder; vice-president and treasurer, V. M. Watkins; secretary, Frank A. Ross; 
general manager, John Mather. The corporation owns and controls all the property, franchises and rights of the 
old Superior Water Works Company, which commenced operations in the spring of 1887, with a capital of $100,000; 
the Superior and Duluth F.lectric Light Company, which also began operations in 1887, with a capital of $100,000; 
the Superior Light and Fuel Company, organized in 1888, with a capital of $1 50,000, and the Superior Arc Light and 
Power Company, with a capital of §100,000. The entire plant of the corporation now in control is situated on 
Superior Bay at the foot of Winter street. Up to this time water has been taken from the Bay of Superior, but 
during the present year (1890) the company will extend their intake to the basin of Lake Superior. This change 
of intake will furnish to Superior, even if it should become as large as the city of London, an inexhaustible supply 
of the purest and coldest water in the world. This is a fact that should not be lost sight of by people intending to 
make Superior a place of business or abode. Very few cities have enough water of any grade, and not one has a 
supply which has been proved by analysis to be as pure and healthful and cold as that taken from Lake Superior. 
The present capacity of t lie works is 1,500,000 gallons per day. The system of pumping and distributing is that 
described as "direct pressure" ; that is to say, there is no standpipe or reservoir. The ordinary pressure is about 
sixty-five pounds to the square inch ; but in case of fire, when hose attachments are made to the hydrants in various 
parts of the city, the pressure is increased to 160 pounds and will throw a stream to the top of the highest building. 
There are now laid thirteen miles of water-pipe and the area to be covered during the present year is very large, 
both as to main lines and private connections. 

The gas works, on the same parcel of land as the water works, have a capacity of 350,000 cubic feet per day. 
iMght miles of gas mains have been laid since September, 1889, and 125 public gas lights erected and put to use. 
The street lamps are of the latest improved pattern, with solid, crystal globes and patent lighters, each and every 
one neatly lettered with the name and direction of the street on which it stands. 

The electric-light plant, located next to that of the gas works, is fitted throughout with new machinery. It is 
equipped to furnish not only public and private light for Superior, but power for the electric street railways, and for 
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driving machinery generally. Already there are icx) public arc lamps and a myriad of incandescent lights. The 
average capacity of the machinery now in use is equal to 250 arc lights and 3,000 incandescent lamps. These state- 
ments of fact must demonstrate that there are few cities in 'the Union better supplied with water, gas and electricity, 
or managed by better business experience or more abundant capital. During 1889 the Water, Light and Power 
Company expended in new work and extensions nearly $200,000. 

LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY— On page 106 may be found a fuller statement of 
the reasons for forming this corporation, as well as a copy of its articles of organization. In 1882 Thomas F. 
Oakes, James H. Hammond and Charles B. Lamborn formulated a plan by which ten persons — Robert Lenox 
Belknap, James J. Hill, Charles B. Lamborn, James B. Williams, Herman Haupt, Frederick Billings, Wm. H. Star- 
buck, George R. Howeil, Thomas F. Oakes and James H. Hammond — were to contribute $10,000 each for the 
purchase of lands on St. Louis and Superior Bays. The subscription of Mr. Haupt was subsequently filled by 
Allen Manvel and Wm. P. Clough. The general plan of operations was laid out by Mr. Oakes, the finances were 
managed by Mr. Belknap, and active operations in the field were carried on by Gen. Hammond. 

In April, 1883, this informal association was succeeded by a formal corporation, organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, with a capital stock of $500,000, which has since been increased to $750,000. The first oflFicers were 
as follows : President, R. L. Belknap ; secretary, Geo. S. Baxter ; directors, James H. Hammond, R. L. Belknap, 
James B. Williams, E. W. Winter, Allen Manvel ; manager, J. H. Hammond. 

After a time the directors of the Northern Pacific Railway Company adopted a resolution declaring that no 
officer of that corporation should be permitted to hold an executive office in any other corporation. This blow, 
however aimed, struck Mr. Belknap, who was treasurer of the Northern Pacific Company. He thereupon resigned 
his position as president of the Land and River Improvement Company and was succeeded by Francis Henry 
Weeks, one of the most able and careful business men and lawyers of New York, who still serves in that capacity. 

While Gen. Hammond was manager the town was surveyed and platted, streets laid out and built, several 
thousand acres of land cleared, dock-lines established, some terminals constructed and more or less dredging and 
other work accomplished. He was succeeded in 1886 by Rowland J. Wemyss, the present general manager, who 
has continued on a broad and liberal scale the more specific business of city-building — the construction of docks, 
slips, hotfcls, water works, electric-light plant, grand opera house, driving park, tenement houses, dry-dock, resi- 
dences, office and business blocks, etc., etc., besides actively engaging in or contributing to most of the industrial 
enterprises which have been established at Superior. The company has also donated sites for school-houses, 
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churches, streets, bridges, railways, terminals, the city hall and other purposes and money to advertise the natural 
advantages of the place. 

The Land and River Improvement Company, now the wealthiest landholder in the North-west, its taxes for 
1889 on real estate alone being about III 00,000, is directed and managed by unlimited capital and the best 
business talent in the country. The general manager, Mr. Wemyss, has had wide experience in large affairs, and 
is cool and thoughtful, liberal yet conservative. While it is impossible to hoodwink him with fantastic experiments 
or adventures, he never fails to take the correct measure and comprehend the future value of desirable enterprises, 
or to treat them with such liberality as they actually deserve. His belief is that it is better to secure one industry 
which will grow and be permanently successful than a dozen that can not be depended on to outlast the bonuses 
they so eagerly swallow up. He wishes to keep the future of the Land Company as free from schemes and dis- 
asters as its past, at the same time meeting all the reasonable demands of rapid but healthful growth and granting 
concessions of land on rail or water to enterprises that stand the test of investigation. Its officers, as follows, are a 
guarantee of the future policy and success of the great affairs of the company : President, Francis Henry Weeks ; 
secretary and treasurer, Henry W. de Forest ; general manager, Rowland J. Wemyss ; local treasurer, Wm. D. Ver- 
nam ; board of directors, Wm. P. Stephenson, James B. Williams, George S. Baxter, Wm. E. Strong and Francis 
Henry Weeks. 

WORK FOR 1 890 — Architects are busy with plans for blocks, factories and residences to be put up during 
the season of 1890 — generally larger, better and costlier than any heretofore erected. The Board of Public Works 
is preparing for extensions of sewers, grading and paving streets and other improvements already petitioned for, 
Broadway having asked for asphaltum, Winter, Bay and other streets for cedar blocks, and numerous streets for 
grades, water and sewers ; the Northern Pacific Railway will erect large merchandise docks and at least one ele- 
vator; the Land and River Improvement Company will spend large sums of money; the Lehigh Coal and Iron 
Company will quadruple the number of its coking ovens; the West Superior Lumber Company will erect saw and 
planing mills ; the La Belle Wagon Works will have their extensive plant in running order ; the dry-dock and ship- 
yard will be pushed to completion ; the Webster Manufacturing Company will complete its large plant by midsum- 
mer ; the Iron and Steel Company will erect furnaces, coking ovens and other buildings ; the Water, Light and 
Power Company will push an " intake" out into Lake Superior; the Eastern Minnesota Railway will complete two 
enormous merchandise and coal docks ; the Standard Oil Company will erect a dock and further iron storage-tanks 
and warehouses; new banks are preparing for business, while woolen mills, a shoe factory, wholesale houses, stove 
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works, forge works, two or three railways, sash and blind factories, rubber factory, harrow works, pump factory, and 
other institutions, all well-established and successful, are negotiating to come to Superior, making our prospects alto- 
gether better than they ever were before. 

IMPROVEMENTS DURING 1889 — The following comprises a list of improvements that reach the sum of 
$4,000 or more each. It does not include the full value of any structure begun before 1889 or of one not completed 
before December 31, 1889 ; but only the sums actually expended upon it during the calendar year. Neither docs it 
embrace the cost of railway and terminal engines and equipments, nor of furnishings and such like for hotels : 



Street improvements $235,000 

Standard Oil Company 40,000 

Eastern Minnesota Docks 360,000 

Water, Light and Power Co.. . 175,000 

Iron and Steel Company 225,000 

Adamant Company 10,000 

Addition Hotel Tower 50,000 

West Superior Brewery 16,000 

Forge Works 8,000 

Wisconsin Block 45,000 

New Jersey Block 50,000 

Grand Opera 60,000 

Ritchie Block 20,000 

Watkins* Block 35»ooo 

Dewey School 30,000 

West Superior Hotel addition . 46,000 

Sacred Heart School 4,000 

Catholic Hospital 33,000 



M. E. Church $25,000 

First Baptist Church 8,000 

Electric Railway 45,000 

Bonded Warehouse 18,000 

Lewis tenement house 8,000 

Sherwood building 5,000 

Broadway Hotel 32,000 



Davis Block 

Lewis warehouse 

Banks' buildings 

Mattes' residence 

Conan's residence 

Pattison's residence 

N. Smith's residence 

Kendall's residence 

Tennis' buildings 10,000 

Watkins* store 7,000 

Robie's residence 14,000 



7,000 
12,000 
18,000 
11,500 
14,000 
10,000 
5,000 
6,000 



Strothman's residence $4,000 

E. Strothman's residence 5,000 

Dr. Watkins' residence 6,000 

Roy's residence 4,000 

Dean's residence 5,000 

Railway building and work. . . 100,000 

La Belle Wagon Works 10,000 

Land and River Improv'mt Co. 35,000 

Clithero's residence 5,000 

Superior Cut Stone Company. 5,000 

Portiand Stone Company 10,000 



Lehigh Coal and Iron Co 

Ohio Coal Company 

Long's building 

Norwegian M. E. Church 

Fire alarm 

St. Paul & Pacific Coal Dock. 



6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
7,000 
5,000 
40,000 



Miscellaneous buildings 254,000 



Total $2,206,500 

CONDENSED STATISTICS OF SUPERIOR— In 1880 the population of the entire county of Douglas, 
including Indians, was only 655. In 1883, there were 20 arrivals and clearances of lake craft, with a total tonnage 
of 15,000. In the summer of 1887 the place was incorporated as a village, so our statistics will begin with that 
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year. The reader must remember, however, that the city is growing and changing so rapidly that the gathering of 
complete statistics is yet impossible : 



YEAR. 


Census. 


Valuation. 


Taxes. 


Bonded 
Debt. 


Vessel 
Arr. & De. 


Registered 
Tonnage. 


Average 
Tonnage. 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


Coal Re- 
ceipts, tons. 


1887 


Vlll'ge Superior 

3,353 




$127,192 
202,567 

394,047 




462 
812 

900 


410,838 
901,139 

1,122,048 


889 
1,109 

1,240 


$4,72C,i:i4 




1888 


$9,026,537 
$9»75i»io3 


$25,000 
166,494 


•r*T,/ *'0,o**t- -- 

Q.8t6«J.6l TXfi.OOO 


1889 


City Superior. 
14,239 


28,073,685 


720,682 





YEAR. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS, Bushels. 


Lumber Cut, 
feet. 


BANKS. 


EXPRESS BUSINESS. 


Postoffice. 


Total. 


Great Northern. 


Sawyer Syst. 


Capital. 


Deposits. 


Re'pts from 
Merch'dise. 


Receipts from 
Money Orders. 


Business. 


1887 


6,051,801 

4,023,345 
11,200,000 


3,510,019 

1,634,465 
6,400,000 


2,541,782 
2,388,880 
4,800,000 


11,500,000 
27,500,000 
30,000,000 


$115,000 
215,000 
215,000 




$4,200 

6,170 

12,500 


$7,800 
25,200 
43,200 


$3,307 
9,664 


1888 




1889 


$607,070 





SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCAL NAMES. 

/©HIPPEWA AND OTHER NAMES— Brule River— French, Bois Brul6, meaning wood burnt; Pokegama 

V* ^ River and Bay — Chippewa, pronounced po-kay-geh-meh, meaning bay or lake in or at one side of a river; 

Nemadji River — Chippewa, signifying left-hand and pronounced ne-madji-tic-guay-och, accent on "tic"; Totogatic 
River — Chippewa, pronounced to-to-ga-tig and meaning soft, boggy, a place that will sink under one's weight ; 
Aminicon River — Chippewa, pronounced ah-min-ah-con-ning, without accent, and meaning spawning-bed for fish, as 
whitefish always enter the Aminicon River in the fall to spawn ; Nebagamain Lake — Chippewa, pronounced nce-bay- 
go-moh-win and meaning place to still-hunt deer from the water ; St. Louis River — after Louis XIV. and in Chippewa 
Wah-nit-i-guay-och, meaning crooked or in a circle ; Buckada Station — Chippewa, meaning hungry, pronounced 
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puck-a-da, accent on "da"; Endion — Chippewa, signifying home and pronounced ahn-dy-yon; Wabegon (a village 
plat on St. Louis River) — Chippewa, meaning flowery; Bardon Lake — after James Bardon ; Allouez Bay and Station 
— after Father Claude Allouez, who camped on its shores in 1666; Douglas County and Douglas Station — after 
Stephen A. Douglas ; Saffbrd Lake — after L. W. SafiTord of Superior ; Walbridge Station — after Horace S. Walbridge 
of Toledo; Clough Island (in St. Louis River) — after Solon H. Clough of Superior; "Eye of the North-west" — a 
sobriquet for Superior, by Frank A. Flower in a speech at the national waterways convention August 8, 1889; 
Nelson Dewey School — ^by James Bardon in honor of the first governor of the state of Wisconsin ; Matt. Carpenter 
School — by H. H. Grace in honor of Matthew Hale Carpenter, Wisconsin's most brilliant and distinguished states- 
man; Connor's Point — after Benjamin H. Connor, pre-emptor of that peninsula of land ; Howard's Pocket (formerly 
Belknap Bay) — after John D. Howard, an early mill-owner at Connor's Point ; Euclid Hotel — after Euclid L. John- 
son, of Superior ; Belknap School — after Robert Lenox Belknap ; Bardon School — after James Bardon ; Ogontz (a 
village plat opposite Fond du Lac) — Chippewa, meaning little pickerel ; Stinson Island — after James Stinson ; Hotel 
Tower — after Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia ; Clevedon (at the mouth of the Brule) — after the summer 
home in England of its proprietor, Samuel Budgett. 

NOMENCLATURE OF STREETS AND AVENUES— Corcoran avenue— after W. W. Corcoran, deceased, 
the Washington banker; Walker avenue — after Robert J. Walker, deceased, United States senator from Missis- 
sippi ; Cass avenue — after Geo. W. Cass, deceased, of Pittsburgh ; Walbridge avenue — after Horace S. Walbridge 
of Toledo ; Baker avenue — after Judge D. A. J. Baker, one of the pre-emptors of Superior ; Nettleton avenue — after 
Geo. ¥.. Nettleton, deceased, early settler at Superior ; Nelson avenue — after Judge Rensselaer R. Nelson, now of 
St. Paul, one of the pre-emptors of Superior; Rice avenue — after Edmund Rice, deceased, of St. Paul ; Thompson 
avenue — after Benjamin Thompson, deceased, one of the earliest promoters of Superior; Newton avenue — after 
Wm. H. Newtoh, deceased, first agent of the old Superior Land Company ; Roy avenue — after Vincent Roy, a 
wealthy French-Chippewa of Superior.; Morgan avenue — after John Talleyrand Morgan, one of the first settlers in 
Superior ; Richardson Avenue — after Wm. A. Richardson, deceased, United States senator from Illinois ; Cadotte 
avenue — after Benjamin Cadotte, deceased, an early French-Chippewa trader; Carlton avenue — after Reuben B. 
Carlton, deceased, an early settler ; Morrissette avenue — after Louis Morrissette, deceased, one of the earliest French 
settlers in Superior ; HoUinshead avenue — after Wm. Hollinshead, deceased, of the St. Paul firm of Hollinshead, 
Rice & Becker; Bullen avenue — after Joseph Addison Bullen, deceased, pre-emptor of Wisconsin Point; Becker 
avenue — after Geo. L. Becker of St. Paul; Breckinridge avenue — after John C. Breckinridge, deceased, of Ken- 
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tucky, vice-president of the United States ; St. John avenue — after Jean Baptiste St. John, an early settler of Supe- 
rior; Granger avenue — after Julius N. Granger, deceased, member of Congress from Michigan; Robertson avenue 
— after Daniel A. Robertson of St. Paul, who built the first house in Superior ; Clark avenue — after Thomas Clark, 
deceased, who surveyed the first town plat and taught the first private school in Superior ; McBain avenue — after 
Daniel McBain, deceased, of Toledo ; Riggs avenue — after Elisha Riggs, deceased, banker in Washington ; Dailcy 
avenue — after Judge Chas. P. Dailey, of New York city ; Wise avenue — after Gov. Henry A. Wise, deceased, of 
Virginia ; Hatch avenue — after E. A. C. Hatch, deceased, Indian agent, St. Paul ; Stuart avenue — after Charles 
Stuart, deceased, United States senator from Michigan ; Boyce avenue — after W. W. Boyce, deceased, member 
of Congress from South Carolina ; Dawson avenue — after John L. Dawson, member of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania ; Aiken avenue — after Wm. Aiken, deceased, member of Congress from South Carolina ; Collingwood avenue 
— after city of Collingwood, Canada; Hudson avenue — after city of Hudson, Wis.; La Pointe avenue — after 
Lucienne La Pointe, an early French-Chippewa trader; Bardon avenue — after James Bardon, of Superior; Safibrd 
street — after L. W. SafiTord of Superior ; Butler avenue — after Henry L. Butler, an attorney of Superior and member 
of the first common council ; Tower avenue — after Charlemagne Tower, Jr.. of Philadelphia ; Winter street — after 
E. W. Winter of St. Paul, general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway ; Hammond 
avenue — after Gen. John Henry Hammond; Hayes avenue — after Col. Hiram Hayes of Superior; Weeks avenue — 
after Francis Henry Weeks of New York, president of the Land and River Improvement Company ; Villard avenue 
— after Henry Villard of New York ; Hughitt avenue — after Marvin Hughitt of Chicago, president of the Chicago 
& North-western Railway ; Ritchie avenue — after James S. Ritchie of Superior ; Belknap street — after Robert 
Lenox Belknap of New York ; Ogden avenue — after Ogden H. Hammond of St. Paul ; Manvel avenue — after 
Allen Manvel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway ; Lamborn avenue — after Chas. B. Lamborn of St. 
Paul; John avenue — after John H. Ham.nond of St. Paul; Billings avenue (first christened Billings' Highway) — 
after Frederick Billings of New York; Gumming avenue — after Geo. C. Gumming, superintendent of the Mountain 
Division of the Union Pacific Railway ; Baxter avenue — after George S. Baxter of New York, treasurer of the 
Northern Pacific Railway ; Banks avenue — after Wm. B. Banks, president of the First National Bank of Superior ; 
Oakes avenue — after Thomas F. Oakes of New York, president of the Northern Pacific Railway ; Catlin avenue — 
after Charles L. Catlin of Superior ; Clough avenue — after Wm. P. Clough of St. Paul ; Bardon avenue — after James 
Bardon; Fisher avenue — after Geo. W. Fisher of New York; Hill avenue — after James J. Hill, president of the . 
Great Northern Railway. 
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FINAL OBSERVATIONS. 

♦ IVATURAL resources — There is good, strong, durable soil about Superior, in which winter-wheat, spring- 
^ ' wheat, rye, oats, potatoes and all kinds of roots and grasses grow abundantly, free from rust and parasites and 
unaffected by drought. We are in the midst of one of the most extensive lumber districts in America, our forests 
comprising white and yellow pine, tamarack, white cedar, white and yellow birch, bass-wood, poplar, white and 
black ash, with more or less maple, elm and spruce. A few miles to the south begins the Houghton copper range, 
known to be an extension and part of the famous Superior range, which, heretofore worked in an inexperienced 
manner only, will some day produce great quantities of ore. A few miles to the north are the Vermilion iron 
deposits, which, although but recently opened, turn out a million tons of ore per season ; while east of us are the 
Ashland and Gogebic, Menominee and Marquette iron fields, tributary to Superior by rail and water. 

All around or under us are good clays for brick, tile and terra cotta ; gravel and sands for mortar ; fine slates 
for roofing and tiling ; granite for curbing, pavements, columns and turned work and numberless quarries of the 
famous Lake Superior sandstone for general building purposes, enabling us to produce substantial and picturesque 
architecture without going abroad for material of any kind, not even that required for constructing streets and 
sewers. 

PROPER MANUFACTURES — Thus it is easy to see that several important industries belong naturally to 
this section. Chief among them are manufactures of iron, for two prominent reasons: First, the proximity of 
several grades of ores — Bessemers and non-Bessemers — in inexhaustible quantities ; second, cheapness of coals, 
made possible by the fact that they are " back-freight" on the lakes — that is to say, vessels carrying iron and cop- 
per ores, lumber, flour and grain from Lake Superior ports eastward are always sure of full cargoes of coal west- 
ward. These full cargoes both ways insure low freight rates. This is not true of Chicago or Milwaukee, or any 
ports in that direction, because they are surrounded by nothing like the vast forests of timber, beds of iron and 
copper and fields of grain that are tributary to Superior. That is a natural advantage which will not only last for- 
ever, but go on increasing in value as the country grows in wealth and population. 

At this time the manufactures of iron which would find the readiest market are those of steel rails, milling and 
mining machinery, marine iron-work, axes, saws and tools used in the lumber camps, water and gas-pipe, archi- 
tectural iron-work and the smaller irons used upon railroads, and especially stoves — the number of cooking and 
heating apparatuses required here being obviously greater than in a more southern latitude. This is likewise a 
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favorable site for nail-mills or manufactures of copper, especially copper plate and copper wire; but above all others 
in the North-west it is the ideal location for steel rail-mills, our tributary irons being especially adapted to the busi- 
ness of raii-making, while, as already obsei-ved, fuels are cheap and extensive markets near. 

In all growing communities, mills which turn out sash, doors, blinds, mantels, house finishings and furniture, 
are always in demand and always profitable. Here they would be doubly profitable, because of the proximity at 
once of markets and raw materials. The manufacture of the common grades of boots and shoes, especially 
those called " snow-packs," would be remunerative at Superior, because the demand is necessarily great. In fact, 
two-thirds of the entire trade in footwear in this section is in the coarser grades. The production of mackinaws 
and the common forms of woolens, like stockings, mittens, knit caps and kindred articles, would also return good 
dividends, this being the proper place at which to intercept the range wools of the West on their eastward journey. 

But no point can excel Superior in advantages for the manufacture of flour in large quantities. To the west 
and north are the great wheat-fields of America, producing what is known as " No. i Hard," which has a thinner 
shell and makes more and better flour than any wheat grown in the Western hemisphere. The main product of 
this wheat, for geographical and natural reasons, can never pass to the north, but must come to the head of Lake 
Superior through this, the *' Eye of the North-west." Flouring mills located here will, therefore, never lack the 
advantage of a primary wheat market, for this is the last as it will be the longest-lived primary wheat market in 
the North-west. 

Large returns would be realized upon capital invested here in the manufacture of tiles, sewer-pipe, terra cotta 
and kindred articles, and in the production of wagons and sleighs. To the west and north-west of us there is 
neither iron nor wagon stock, clays nor fuel, and never will be ; but there is a wide stretch of country yet in the 
infancy of its material development, which must always be in want of these articles and a wide range of agricultural 
implements. As to brick and articles made from clay, the present yards at the head of the lake do not supply 
one-quarter of the local demand. 

In New England food for operatives, raw material for factories and mills and coal for motive power must be 
brought from other localities, while the markets for Uie finished products are even more remote. Yet New Eng- 
land has always led America in manufactures. Superior has some supreme advantages over that section — iron, 
copper, timber, wools, precious minerals, meat, grain and food products near at hand, with cheaper coal than New 
England, and a large, liberal and growing market in all directions for the consumption of finished articles. Thus 
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Superior saves practically two transportations and several profits. That is why she is growing and prospering ; 
that is why she will continue to grow and prosper for all time. 

WHOLESALING AND JOBBING — While the commercial position of Superior is indeed commanding and 
her advantages for heavy manufacturing unsurpassed, she is also conspicuous for unequaled facilities for jobbing 
and wholesale distribution. Her railroad connections are all that they could be anywhere, while her steamer 
service is superb. 

Already the merchandise of the St. Paul and Minneapolis jobbers passes through Superior, saving thereby 
in time and money over the old Chicago route. Goods can be laid down as far west as the Red River of the North 
by Superior jobbers about as cheaply as they can be landed in St. Paul, thus putting the St. Paul jobbers under 
serious and costly disadvantages which neither enterprise nor capital can overcome. Besides, the jobbing houses 
of St. Paul are inadequately supplied wnth railway accommodations. Most of them are compelled to dray their 
goods from railroad to warehouse and then, as sales take place, from warehouse back again to railroad. The cost 
of this operation alone is almost a profit on a year's business. 

At Superior every dock and slip is reached either by tracks already built or right-of-way secured for tracks 
that may be laid when needed by the Terminal and Transfer Company, so that goods may be transferred from 
ships to cars or from cars to warehouses without the intervention of freight wagons. 

In jobbing, Superior will inevitably become the St. Petersburg of the North-west. Her advantages are of such 
a character that they can never be removed or disturbed. Chicago, so long the king of Western wholesale centers, 
is as far from tide-water, by ship, as Superior, and w^holly out of reach of the vast country tributary to the head of 
Lake Superior — a section as wide, as rich and as growthful as that which made the former city the marvel of 
earthly communities. 

Persons desiring to enter the wholesale business at Superior may have structures erected after their own plans 
at reasonable rents, in eligible locations near both docks and railway tracks. 

ARTIFICIAL ADVANTAGES — In addition to having an inexhaustible supply of natural products near at 
hand, great and growing markets, a commanding commercial position as well as superb railway, manufacturing 
and jobbing facilities, Superior has advantages of a local nature which afe hardly less important and not less 
enduring. We not only have an abundance of all the principal building materials, but a good foundation upon 
which to erect the largest structures. The site or plat of the city is level — there are no hills to be brought down 
and no holes to be filled up. Our water advantages are all on the outside, so that we will never be required to 
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maintain a large number of costly swing bridges. Drainage is easy in all directions ; street improvements are 
cheap and permanent ; water and air are pure and healthful and the city is almost absolutely without bonded debt. 
Besides, the cost of grading, paving and making sewers and sidewalks may be paid in five equal annual install- 
ments by those who so elect, at 6 per cent, interest. The poorest property-owner, therefore, will not be oppressed 
by bills for public improvements even though all of them should come at once ; w^hile the general expense of city- 
building is and will continue to be less than it is at any other point in the Union. 

In short, Superior, forever the Ultima Thule of deep-water navigation into the North American continent, for- 
ever the gateway between land and water, raw material and finished products, is the best place in the Union for men 
desiring to establish reputations or to accumulate property. 



COME AND SEE US. 

R. S. V, P. 
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